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LISTEN NIGHTLY TO FRANK EDWARDS 


COAST TO COAST THE MUTUAL NETWORK 


For a unique listening treat and a liberal education in current history, tune in Frank Edwards 
regularly. And tell your friends to listen. Here is a radio program that no citizen can afford to miss. 


Edwards brings you the facts on situations affecting your life and pocketbook. He fearlessly reports 


the news that's so often suppressed or distorted by reactionary newspapers and commentators. Tune in! 
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Unionism 

Employers who refuse to deal with unions 
regard workers as having the same relation 
to industry as the machinery and other 
inanimate things employed in production. 
Such employers consider that workers are 
to be used as the exigencies of the invested 
capital require. 

This theory of human labor is denied by 
the unions. They insist that workers have 
the right to a voice in determining the con- 
ditions under which they shall give service. 
They assert that, as employers have the 
right to promote opportunities to develop 
and expand their business and profits in a 
legitimate way, workers equally have the 
right to promote opportunities for their self- 
betterment and the advancement of their 
welfare. 

The labor movement appeals to the man- 
hood and womanhood of workers to combine 
in trade unions to deal with their problems 
in an orderly and constructive way. Trade 
union philosophy does not permit the em- 
ployer to exercise any influence over the 
organization in which his employes hold 
membership. Trade unions are opposed to 
company unions, and they require that 
workers shall be permitted to be repre- 
sented by persons of their own choosing. 

The policies of the trade union move- 
ment are based upon sound economic prin- 
ciples. The trade union movement is never 
found pleading for special privileges. Jts 
creed is all-embracing, regardless of sex, 
religion, politics or color. 


Frank Morrison. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


By George Meany 


AM genuinely proud of this opportunity to ex- 
tend my personal best wishes for a happy New 
Year to each and every member of the American 
Federation of Labor, to our friends and to all other 
persons who believe in the dignity of man. 

Traditionally, as the New Year begins, we take 
stock of ourselves and our times. We review the 
year just ended and scan the immediate future 
in an effort to determine where we are. 

For most of the year just past, there were many 
“plus” signs. For example, employment was 
high, free collective bargaining over wages re- 
turned, and there was an end of the casualty lists 
from Korea. But as the end of the year neared, 
there were noticeable and important changes— 
changes which converted plus signs into minus 
and raised doubts about still more. 

Thus, full employment disappeared as month 
after month larger and larger layoffs were ordered 
without reference to seasonal factors. While em- 
ployment levels still compared favorably with past 
years, nevertheless the stark fact could not be 
glossed over that month by month the record indi- 
cated an ever-growing number of wage-earners for 
whom there were no jobs. As the new year begins, 
there is still no indication that the rising tide of 
unemployment will be reversed; all the facts are to 
the contrary. 

To be sure, there are economic soothsayers and 
political palm-readers who “predict” the economic 
future to suit their own ends, but unemployed 
wage-earners do not get back to work through these 
efforts of self-serving prophets. Neither do wordy 
descriptions of unemployment as mere “readjust- 
ments of the economy” put a single man back to 
work. When a single individual wage-earner is 
without a job, then for him and his family unem- 
ployment in the United States is at 100 per cent— 
statistics to the contrary notwithstanding. There is 
but one word which describes employment condi- 
tions for the new year—uncertainty. 

Early in the past year restrictions on collective 
bargaining for wages, hours and working condi- 
tions were removed. But within a few months 
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this illusion of freedom was destroyed by political 
forces which demanded that the federal govern. 
ment’s role in labor-management relations be en- 
larged. As a consequence, genuine efforts to 
reduce the more vicious sections of the Taft. 
Hartley Act were throttled. Unlike the prospect 
for employment, the outlook for free collective 


The cer- 


tainty is that what organized employers could not 


bargaining is anything but uncertain. 


achieve in tests of economic strength they will 
now endeavor to achieve through government sup- 
port of their cause. 

During the year just ended active fighting in 
Korea was ended by a truce. - But it is an uneasy 
truce whose continuance is not yet certain. More- 
over, at year’s end our relations with nations which 
have steadfastly been our friends also reflects un- 
easiness. There is a coolness between our neigh- 
bors to the North and ourselves. Our friend and 
ally, England, exhibits a reserve which contrasts 
sharply with her record in the trying years. The 
people of France display an attitude quite foreign 
to her traditional closeness to the people of Amer- 
ica. In other areas of the free world, nations are 
puzzled by the loss of initiative which was asso- 
ciated in their minds with the United States as 
the dynamic leader of free peoples everywhere. 
In short, as the free world stands on the threshold 
of the New Year, it too senses an air of uncer- 
tainty which beclouds the future. 

Doubtlessly you will call to mind many other 
plus and minus examples of the past year. But 
whatever you find, you will note that they are the 
products of man-made decisions for good or for 
evil. In this fact lies the answer to our future 
in the year 1954. 

For what this nation wills to do it can do, if it 
but keeps in mind the ideals and principles that 
have made America great. 

Certainly if I had but one wish to make for the 
new year, it would be that the people of America 
join with the members of the American Federation 
of Labor in their dedication to its traditional role 
as the champion of human liberty and justice. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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President's T-H M 


The following statement analyzing President 
Eisenbower’s recommendations to Congress for 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act was issued 
January 12 by A. F. of L. President George Meany: 


Tie PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE contains some 
minor improvements in the Taft-Hartley Act, but it fails 
utterly to remove the major, objectionable features of 


the law. 

The message does not provide an integrated and 
effective overhauling of the act, of the kind necessary 
before the law can, in any sense, be considered fair to 
the nation’s wage-earners. It will contribute little, if 
anything, toward the improvement and stabilization of 
labor-management relations and peaceful collective bar- 
gaining. 

By ignoring the problem entirely, the message sanc- 
tions continuation of the present indefensible situation 
under which state anti-union-security laws are allowed 
to prevail over the federal law, which does permit the 
union shop under certain restrictions. 

While the partial removal of the construction industry 
from secondary boycott prohibitions is beneficial, gen- 
eral denial of labor’s rights of mutual assistance in other 
fields is, for the most part, continued. 

The injunction evil is only slightly mitigated, rather 
than completely eliminated. Provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act encouraging damage suits against unions 
are not even mentioned in the message. Present un- 
desirable national emergency strike provisions, includ- 
ing the use of injunctions, are retained with little change. 

The granting of the right to enter into pre-hire con- 
tracts in the construction, amusement and maritime in- 
dustries will prove helpful only in states which have 
not entirely prohibited union-shop agreements. This 
same principle should have been extended to numerous 
other casual, temporary or seasonal industries. 

One new suggestion in the message would require 
that employes be given an opportunity to express their 
choice by secret ballot in elections conducted by the 
government before engaging in a strike. This is a highly 
dangerous and unnecessary procedure. Unions, almost 
invariably, now seek and obtain authorization from 
their members for strike action in accordance with the 
democratic processes of their constitutions. A require- 
ment for the government to conduct compulsory pre- 
strike elections would be a complete reversal of the 
Administration’s own professed policy of less govern- 
ment interference in labor-management relations. 

It should be noted that the chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee has interpreted this recommendation 
to call for an employe election after a strike already is 
in prosress and has introduced legislation to that effect. 
This \ould be a naked, strike-breaking device, ob- 
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essave Analyzed 


viously not intended by the President’s own recommen- 
dation. 

A detailed analysis of the recommendations contained 
in the President’s message follows: 


Injunctions 

While recognizing that the labor relations injunction 
has always been a controversial process and often has 
the effect of making settlement of a dispute more diffi- 
cult, the President has failed to recommend its elimina- 
tion. Instead, he suggests that, after an injunction is 
issued under the National Labor Relations Act where a 
collective bargaining relationship exists, a special local 
board be impaneled by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service to meet with the parties and seek a 
settlement. He further recommends that, when such an 
injunction is sought in a secondary boycott case, the 
application for injunction shall be discretionary rather 
than mandatory as at present. The President’s recom- 
mendation that the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service impanel a board to meet with the parties after 
an injunction is issued is a weak and virtually useless 
proposal. 

Under Section 10 (1) of the act, the general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board is required to 
seek an injunction in the federal courts whenever the 
National Labor Relations Board issues a complaint 
charging violation of the secondary boycott provisions 
of the law. 

The President’s proposal to permit the National Labor 
Relations Board to use its discretion in seeking an 
injunction is an improvement. However, the American 
Federation of Labor feels that all types of injunctions, 
mandatory and discretionary, should be eliminated. 
Where an injunction is outstanding against one of the 
parties, a fair opportunity for peaceful settlement is 
precluded. 


Secondary Beycotts 

The recommendation in the message with respect to 
secondary boycotts is most limited and restricted. It 
would remove the present sweeping restrictions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in only two respects—first, where the 
union’s activities are directed against an employer per- 
forming “farmed out” work, and second, where the 
union’s activities are directed against an employer on 
a construction project, who, together with other em- 
ployers, is engaged in work on the site of the project. 

These provisions are desirable as far as they go, but 
are wholiy insufficient to remove the strangling effect of 
the present Taft-Hartley secondary boycott provisions. 
They do not eliminate the present restrictions which 
prevent workers from refusing, in concert, to work on 
or handle struck work. Workers also should be per- 
mitted to refuse to work for an employer who is re- 
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ceiving goods or utilizing services supplied by another 
employer who is operating under substandard or cut- 
throat conditions of employment. 

The recommendation that concerted action be per- 
mitted against an employer who, together with other 
employers, is engaged in work on the site of a con- 
struction project is good. However, the same principle 
should be extended so that concerted action could be 
taken against all those employers having a joint interest 
in the construction or production or distribution of 
goods, material or services. 

Furthermore, the union should be permitted to picket 
or strike against an employer who is dealing with an- 
other employer who has refused to recognize or bargain 
with a certified union. 

In short, the recommendations of the President fall 
far short of those necessary to permit unions to engage 
in mutual assistance and cooperation for the protection 
of their working standards. 


Right of Economic Strikers te Vote 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, employes engaged in an 
economic strike are denied the right to vote in repre- 
sentation elections. The President has recognized that 
under these provisions the workers’ union may be de- 
stroyed. The message recommends that the National 
Labor Relations Board be prohibited from holding an 
election at the instance of the employer during the 
strike, with a time limit of one year. It is further rec- 
ommended that the Board be prohibited from granting 
an election at the instance of any other union claiming 
to represent the employes within four months from the 
beginning of the strike. It should be noted, however, 
that in neither case is the economic striker given the 
right to vote. This is some improvement over the 


present act, 


Reopening of Contract 

Heretofore, the bargaining representative has been 
able to negotiate with the employer during the term 
of a contract with regard to subjects which had not 
been negotiated or settled in the existing contract. The 
President recommends that this no longer be permitted 
unless a specific provision has been inserted in the 
agreement to permit such negotiation, or unless the 
parties mutually consent. This provision, especially with 
regard to existing contracts, prevents the employes from 
negotiating with the employer concerning any new sub- 
jects, unless the contract specifically provides that such 
Manifestly, this 
is a restriction on the process of collective bargaining 
not contained in the present Taft-Hartley Act. This 


matters may be separately negotiated. 


recommendation would tend to cause unions to insist 
upon shorter-term contracts. 
National Emergencies 


The present law provides, in Section 206 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that the President may appoint a board 
of inquiry in a so-called national emergency dispute 
and that the Board shall make an investigation and 
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report only the facts in writing to the President. hen 
an injunction is issued against the strike, and afte: -ixty 
days under the injunction have passed and the d pute 
is not settled, the President is presently empower: | un- 
der Section 209 (b) of the act to reconvene the ‘oard 
of inquiry. The board then reports the positions of 
the parties, which is then made public by the President. 
Now the President has recommended only that, when the 
board of inquiry makes this last report of the positions 
of the parties, he once more be allowed to reconvene it 
and have the board make recommendations for settle- 
ment of the dispute. 
the board of inquiry may not make at present, would 
not be binding on either party. 

This proposal, rather than improving the present 
cumbersome and unworkable provisions of the law, in 
fact adds one more needless step to the confusion. The 
emergency disputes provisions of the law would still 


These recommendations. which 


depend on the injunction as the method for dealing 
with the problem, and the American Federation of La- 
bor believes that the injunction has no place in the 
procedure for settling labor disputes. 

The American Federation of Labor has recommended 
that Section 206 of the act be amended to provide for 
priority of handling emergency disputes through con- 
ciliation and mediation, with reliance on voluntary arbi- 
tration of any issues that may remain if and when con- 
ciliation and mediation fail. 


Union Shop for Construction, Amusement 
and Maritime Industries 

The President has pointed out that the construction, 
amusement and maritime industries have unique prob- 
lems because their employment is usually casual, tem- 
porary or intermittent. He has recommended that em- 
ployers be permitted to make pre-hire contracts with 
unions in those industries. He further recommends that 
they be allowed to make union-shop contracts which re- 
quire employes to become members of the union within 
seven days after the beginning of employment, in con- 
trast to the present thirty-day provision which still ap- 
plies to all other industries: The pre-hire contract pro- 
posal would allow unions to negotiate collective bar- 
gaining contracts with employers before the job is begun, 
and to that extent is an improvement over the present 
law. The recommendations, however, apparently would 
not permit such agreements in the fifteen states now hav- 
ing so-called “right-to-work” laws which prohibit the 
union shop altogether. 

However, there are other industries in which employ- 
ment is casual or intermittent, like the canning industry 
and other seasonal industries. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has recommended that a full union shop 
be permitted, and thus the present proposals, while some 
improvement, are still far from provicing us with a fair 
and just solution. 

Agency 

Section 2 (13) of the Taft-Hartley Act now provides 

that, in determining whether any person is acting as an 
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agent of another person, the question of whether the 
specific acts performed were authorized or ratified shall 
not be controlling. This has been used to hold unions 
liable for unauthorized acts of some of their members. 
The President has recommended that this provision in 
the k w be changed to make the common law rules of 
agency applicable—in other words, a person acting as 
an agent must have some authority to act, either actually 
given to him or implied by the facts. 

This, again, is a small improvement over the present 
law, but does not go nearly far enough. A hostile Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board or an anti-labor court may 
imply some authority under the common law rule of 
agency. The American Federation of Labor has recom- 
mended that the Norris-LaGuardia Act definition of 
agency be written into the Taft-Hartley Act—that there 
must be clear proof of actual authorization or ratifica- 
tion of acts by labor organizations before they may be 
held liable for conduct of their members, officers or 
agents. 

Non-Communist Affidavits 


The President proposes only that employers must file 
non-Communist affidavits before they may use the serv- 
ices of the National Labor Relations Board. This is a 
useless proposal. 


Free Speech 


The President has stated that Congress should make 
clear that the right of free speech, as now defined in the 
act, applies equally to labor and management in every 
aspect of their relationship. In the absence of specific 
proposals, it is difficult to determine just what the Presi- 
dent means. The present act, including the recent inter- 
pretation of the National Labor Relations Board, already 
gives a one-sided approach in favor of employers by 
permitting employer speech to interfere with the free 
choice of representatives by employes. If the President’s 
so-called “equality” would make the free speech provi- 
sions even more favorable to employers, then labor 
would be even more handicapped than it is at present. 


Union Welfare Funds 


The President has recommended that Congress make 
athorough study of welfare funds covered by collective 
bargaining agreements and enact such legislation as is 
needed. The American Federation of Labor has stated 
that the present detailed restrictions in the law are un- 
needed and that welfare funds should be freely estab- 
lished through collective bargaining between unions and 
employers. The President’s statement that present stand- 
ards are not adequate to protect and conserve these funds 
indicates that he believes even more restrictions should 


be enacted. 


Federal-State Relations 


The President has made no specific recommendation 
here, but says that he may make recommendations after 
the con pletion of a study of the problem now under way 
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by department and agency heads. The President said 
that it should be made clear that the states may deal 
with emergencies which endanger the health or safety 
of their citizens. Because the states still retain tradi- 
tional police powers, as pointed out in a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court, this recommendation is unneces- 
sary. The Presidert failed to recommend making federal 
law paramount to state law prohibiting union-security 
agreements in industries affecting commerce. 


Gevernment-Controlled Strike Votes 

The President has recommended that employes be 
given an opportunity to vote in secret ballot held under 
government auspices before they go on strike. This is 
a serious restriction of labor’s rights to manage its own 
affairs. It is, furthermore, an unneeded and burdensome 
proposal which would further inject the federal govern- 
ments into labor-management affairs. Experience has 
shown that, when secret ballots have been conducted, 
workmen vote overwhelmingly to strike. Such a pro- 
posal would be even more unworkable and burdensome 
than the needless union-shop authorization elections 
which were finally dropped from the Taft-Hartley Act 
when experience demonstrated how overwhelmingly em- 
ployes voted for the union shop. 


Cheekoff Authorizations 


Section 302 (c) (4) of the act now provides that for 
an employer to check off union dues, each employe 
must make a written authorization which can be revoked 
at any time after one year, or on the termination date 
of a collective-bargaining contract, if that is less than 
The President now proposes that a written 
authorization for the checkoff be made valid until the 
end of a collective-bargaining agreement, unless the em- 
ploye sooner revokes such authorization. While a check- 
off authorization would be permissible for the term of 
a two, three or five-year contract, the President appar- 


one year. 


ently would allow an employe to revoke it at any time. 
This is a further weakening of the collective-bargaining 
process between employers and unions. To allow an 
employe to revoke a checkoff authorization at any time 


would make it practically worthless. 


Union Financial and 
Organizational Reports 


Sections 9 (f) and (g) of the present act provide 
that unions must file with the Secretary of Labor de- 
tailed reports concerning their organization and how 
it functions and detailed reports of their receipts and 
expenditures. The President proposes that these pro- 
visions be simplified to eliminate duplication, but does 
not tell us how. This is little relief from the burden- 
some and vexing provisions of the present act. The 
American Federation of Labor has recommended that 
unions not be penaiized for failure to file these reports 
until an opportunity is first given to correct uninten- 
tional oversights. A really worthwhile recommenda- 
tion should have at least included this proposal. 
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UR organization is at present 

engaged in a struggle on is- 

sues that are simple, yet so 
novel as to startle and confuse people 
unfamiliar with the reasons behind 
the controversy. Let me take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to clarify 
these issues for the benefit of the na- 
tional trade union audience to which 
these words are addressed. 

The struggle to which I refer is a 
strike we are conducting at this writ- 
ing against the Hat Corporation of 
America. Fifteen hundred people are 
out on strike. They have been strik- 
ing since July 9 of last year. 

The company is perhaps the rich- 
est, if not the biggest, in the men’s 
hat industry. It manufactures such 
well advertised and popular brands 
as Dobbs, Knox, Crofut & Knapp, 
Dunlap, Cavanagh and Berg hats. Its 
plants for the manufacture of felt hats 
are located in Norwalk, Connecticut. 
It also maintains a small shop for the 
manufacture of ladies’ hats in Brook- 
lyn, Three years ago the company 
also established a men’s straw hat fac- 
tory at Winchester, Tennessee, a cir- 
cumstance worth noting, for it has a 
bearing on the present strike. 

The Hat Corporation of America is 
an outgrowth of combinations and 
consolidations of a number of hat 
firms. Its record of continuing op- 
erations in Norwalk dates back more 
than fifty years. It has grown and 
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President, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union 





prospered enormously over these 
years, a point that is also worth not- 
ing, for it shows that Norwalk has 
been good for the Hat Corporation of 
America and does not deserve to be 
abandoned at this late date. 

It may not be the function of a 
trade union to demand civic responsi- 
bility from a firm toward a commu- 
nity in which it exists and thrives, but 
our members are on strike 
against the firm are residents of that 
community and have a right to resent 
the disdain with which it wants to 
brush off its obligations to the com- 
munity. They certainly have a right 
to resent the disdain with which the 
company wants to brush off its moral 
obligation to the craftsmen who have 
worked for it for many years and have 
helped build up its reputation and its 
profits. 

The company’s profits have been 
very good, indeed, and this certainly 
is worth noting, for the profits in- 
creased at a time of declining business 
in the hat trade as a whole. We do 
not begrudge the firm these profits. 
On the contrary, it is a source of some 
pride with us, for the profits were 
made when the company was in con- 
tractual relations with the United 
Hatters. It is obvious that the union 
has not been a stumbling block for 
the company on its way to progress 
and prosperity. 

We had been in contractual rela- 


who 


lakes 
Hatters 


tions with the Hat Corporation for 
some twelve years until the present 
strike, and, on the whole, the relations 
had pleasant and amicable. 
Trouble began when the firm set out 
on a new venture about three years 
ago and opened a straw hat plant in 
the town of Winchester, Tennessee. 
To calm the suspicions which arose 


been 


among its force in Norwalk, the com- 
pany stated that it was merely ex- 
panding but not abandoning its straw 
hat operations in the home plant. It 
intended to manufacture a new and 
cheap line at Winchester, it said, and 
the better hats would still be made in 
Norwalk. The straw hat workers, the 
company stated, would have more em- 
ployment rather than less as a result 
of the move to Tennessee. Moreover. 
the company assured us that it would 
have no objection to our efforts to 
unionize the Tennessee factory if the 
people there desired to join the union. 

The firm did not keep its word on 
either count. At Winchester the man- 
agement used every fair and foul 
means to prevent the workers’ joining 
the union. In Norwalk straw opera 
tions were reduced, and now the com- 
pany has abandoned them altogether. 

With the history of the straw hat 
department before them, the workers 
at Norwalk asked a job-security clause 
in the contract to be negotiated when 
the agreement then existing expired. 
All they wanted from the company 
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was a guarantee that, for the duration 
of the new contract, the company 
would not run out on the help and 
move its felt hat operations elsewhere, 
as it had done with the straw hat op- 
erations. The company refused. In- 
deed. it insisted on a clause in the 
agreement to enable it to open a plant 
“west of the Mississippi” without in- 
terference from the union. 

To the Norwalk hatters this insist- 
ence on “west of the Mississippi” was 
the tipoff to the booby trap the com- 
pany seemed to be preparing for them. 
They refused to fall for it. They re- 
fused even when the company execu- 
tivs tried to throw them off the scent 
by assuring them that they meant only 
to expand the company’s operations 
and manufacture a cheaper quality 
hat “west of the Mississippi,” while 
its main operations would continue in 
Norwalk. 

The union reminded the company 
negotiators that this was precisely the 
promise they had made when they 
began with the straw department in 
Tennessee. The response of the Hat 
Corporation was: Didn’t they have the 
right to change their minds? Re- 
sponsible men should be held to their 
promise, we insisted. We certainly 
weren't going to write a free-wheeling 
cause into a contract in order to 
enable a company to “change its 
mind” on the terms of the contract 
when it best served its convenience. 

On the issue of job security, to- 
gether with other and more familiar 
union demands, the Norwalk hatters 
walked out of the company’s plants on 
July 9. All 1,500 workers went out 
on strike and have stayed out all these 
long, bitter weeks. 

Not a single hat has been made by 
the Hat Corporation of America since 
the strike began. The company tried 
to eke out the normal seasonal de- 
mands of its retailers with hats made 
before the strike, but many retailers 
have been left in the lurch, and they, 
in turn, have disposed of all remain- 
ders in stock, the lemons, the odds and 
ends and whatever else was available 
‘0 pass on to their customers. 

The consumers, by the way, would 
have been the victims if the company 
had succeeded with its plan to move 
“West of the Mississippi.” They 
would have been sold hats made by 
green he!p under brand names with a 
feputation for quality established by 
the skilled craftsmen of Norwalk. It 
‘ems to me that the company has 
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been just as cavalier with its retailers 
and the buying public as it has tried 
to be with its employes. The moral 
obligation to play fair with its cus- 
tomers seems to rest as lightly on its 
conscience as its moral obligation to- 
ward the employes and the community 
which helped it rise to its present 
eminence and prosperity. 

Our international union has come 
to the aid of the Norwalk strikers with 
all the resources at its command. This 
has been an enormously costly strike 
for us. The strike relief we pay week- 
ly is meager enough—$25 a week for 
unmarried persons and $30 for those 
with families—but the total is a huge 
one for so small an organization as 
ours. Already we have spent $1,000,- 
000 in the struggle. Fortunately our 
international and some of our locals 
had a reserve in the treasury for just 
such an emergency as this one. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union came through with a 
loan of $100,000 early in the strike 
without stipulations as to time of 
repayment. Since then the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union and a num- 
ber of its locals have extended further 
loans, so that the total aid rendered 


The strike began in July. 


us by this sister organization reaches 
the quarter million mark. 

The response of our own member- 
ship has been generous. In addition 
to the normal dues and assessments 
which each of them is now paying, a 
special strike assessment of one dollar 
a week was also imposed. Aside from 
this assessment, many union members 
have made voluntary collections in the 
shops to provide food for the strike 
commissary. 

And most novel of all, our local un- 
ions are now issuing strike bonds with 
the same impulse and under the same 
conditions that a government does in 
wartime. These bonds are a loan ex- 
tended by the subscribing members to 
their union. They draw interest at 
three per cent—we didn’t want our 
members to lose the interest their sav- 
nigs might have drawn in the bank— 
and can be cashed in case of emer- 
gency after six months and on matu- 
rity after three years. Our entire 
membership feels kinship with the 
Norwalk strikers and will not let them 
be starved into submission. 

As far as the strikers are concerned, 
they have shown magnificent spirit. 
Picketing (Continued on Page 31) 


This picture was taken last summer 
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Zoo ORGANITE 2 7954! 


By HARRY E. O'REILLY, 


Unorganized working people 
will respond if we go to them 
and ask them to join A. F. of L. 
They are tired of wages that 


are too low. And they are tired 


of being denied job security. 


By coming into the labor movement 


they will benefit themselves and 


strengthen the national economy 


HE task of organization is fun- 
damental in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and during 
1954 great organizing progress can 
be made and will be made by the 
A. F. of L. and its affiliated unions. 

While we have millions of wage- 
earners already in the family of or- 
ganized labor, there are many mil- 
lions of other workers who are still 
unorganized. It is essential that the 
benefits of trade unionism be brought 
to these unorganized workers as soon 
as possible. 

In his keynote address at the St. 
Louis convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, President 
George Meany emphasized that our 
energies and our thoughts should be 
turned in this direction. He pointed 
out that all the important advances 
made by the wage-earners of this 
country during the last seventy years 
bear the label of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

As President Meany noted, the 
Federation’s policy has consistently 
been one of unselfish service for the 
promotion of the welfare of the na- 
tion as a whole. The energies of the 
A. F. of L. have always been turned 
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in the direction of improving the lot 
of all wage-earners, irrespective of 
whether they are or are not members 
of the A. F. of L. 

This fundamental policy of service 
for the benefit of all who toil has 
drawn workers to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor year after year, until 
today ten million men and women 
cherish their membership in the 
A. F. of L. 

Today we are constantly hearing 
talk of an economic recession. There 
can be no justification for a recession 
in our country. We must have con- 
tinued prosperity with full employ- 
ment. Prosperity is vital not only 
for the 62,000,000 workers but for 
the entire population of our country, 
now 162,000,000 strong. Prosperity 
is vital from the standpoint of na- 
tional security, for prosperity means 
that the United States and the coun- 
tries allied with us can be strong and 
can keep the Communists from mak- 
ing new conquests. We must have 
prosperity and full employment if the 
American people are to be secure and 
happy. 

To have prosperity, the puchasing 
power of the American wage-earners 


Director of Organization ; 





his Washington headquarters 


must be high. Our economy is based 
upon the mass market. That means 
that all citizens must be able to buy— 
and keep buying—the products which 
are turned out by American industry. 

Today there are millions of unor- 
ganized workers—workers who wear 
blue collars and workers who wear 
white collars—who do not have ade- 
quate purchasing power. Their wages 
and salaries are too low because they 
are unorganized. This is bad for 
them. It is bad for their families. 
And it is very bad for the national 
economy as a whole. 

In this new year the organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor 
have a big job to do. It is our job. 
working together with the organizers 
of the various national and interns 
tional unions, to go to the unorga- 
ized working people and lay the plain 
facts before them. 

Unless they belong to sound, for- 
ward-looking, effective unions, wage 
earners are unable to secure full jus 
tice from their employers. The 
employer has great economic power. 
He does not hesitate to use that power 
to keep the workers’ wages as low @& 
he can. The unorganized worker re 
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ceives inadequate pay and, in addi- 
tion, he has no security against 
sudden, arbitrary discharge from his 
employment. Each day the unorgan- 
ized worker must ask himself: “Am 
I going to be unemployed? Am I 
going to be out of work?” 


opay the millions of unorganized 
in and women are tired of re- 
ceiving wages that are inadequate 
compensation for the work they per- 
form. The millions of unorganized are 
fed up with the insecurity which is 
always the lot of workers who do 
not belong to trade unions. 

In making it possible for these un- 
organized men and women to join 
the American Federation of Labor so 
that they may have trade union pro- 
tection, we will be doing something 
which is good not alone for these 
workers and their families. Even 
more important, it will be good for 
our country as a whole. It is agreed 
by all economists, whether they be 
management economists or labor 
economists, that strong purchasing 
power is the foundation of American 
prosperity, and no one doubts that 
morganized workers strengthen their 
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Proof of Mob Terror 


in Longshore Poll 
Sent to Labor Board 


OFFICIAL VERIFICATION that notori- 


ous mobsters and racketeers used terroristic 
tactics to intimidate voters in last month’s 
election among longshoremen in the Port of 


New York has been sent to Washington by 


purchasing power when they join the 
family of organized labor. 

There are grave obstacles in the 
path of labor’s organizational prog- 
ress this year. We know full well 
that the Taft-Hartley Act and state 
anti-labor legislation are not at all 
helpful to the advancement of trade 
unionism. And we are also aware 
that the fulminations of paid propa- 
gandists who are hostile to labor have 
made some impression on a portion 
of the unorganized men and women 
of the nation. 

However, we know that labor’s or- 
ganizers have overcome difficulties in 
the past. It was not easy to organize 
trade unions in the days when the 
American Federation of Labor was 
a new institution on the North Ameri- 
can continent. We know that Samuel 
Gompers and the other pioneers of 
our movement had to overcome ob- 
stacles must larger than those which 
confront us today. 

From the standpoint of organiza- 
tion, we must regard 1954 as a year 
of challenge and at the same time a 
year of great opportunity. Through- 
out the country there are millions 
of unorganized wage-earners who 





need the benefits of trade unionism. 
They need those benefits now. 


f garaerntg work is not easy. To 
say the least, it is hard work. It 
calls for tireless effort, enthusiasm and 
persistence. And it calls for the same 
unselfish spirit that motivated Samuel 
Gompers and those who were associ- 
ated with him throughout the hard 
days in which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was formed. 

During the past year a series of 
steps was initiated to strengthen the 
organizing program of the American 
Federation of Labor so that the ever- 
increasing demands from unorgan- 
ized workers seeking A. F. of L. pro- 
tection can be met. The opportunity 
for new organizing work is most 
promising at this time. With the same 
spirit that moved the pioneers of our 
movement, we can bring a realization 
to the unorganized men and women 
that the greatest contribution they 
can make for their own security and 
well-being and the greatest compensa- 
tion they can get is the feeling of 
belonging and participating in the 
building of the American Federation 
of Labor. 








Longshoremen were intimidated before they voted 


Charles T. Douds, Regional Director of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He has recommended that the Labor Board hold public 
hearings to determine whether the election should be set aside because of the overwhelming 
evidence that racketeers intimidated the workers in behalf of the old and discredited Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, which was booted out of the American Federation of 
Labor by action of the 1953 convention in St. Louis. 

Regional Director Douds sent a mass of affidavits, photographs and motion pictures to 
Washington confirming the vicious and illegal behavior of criminals and thugs in behalf of 
the old-I.L.A. The worst incidents took place in and about the Brooklyn polling places. 





Committee Packing Is Protested 


ACKING of a committee ap- 

pointed to examine the admin- 

istration of unemployment com- 
pensation with representatives of big 
business has drawn a strong protest 
from George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
lone labor representative on the com- 
mittee, President George A. Haber- 
man of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor, has resigned. 

In letters to Clarence E. Manion, 
chairman of the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, and to 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
Mr. Meany warned that in a period 
of rising unemployment, public con- 
fidence in the unemployment insur- 
ance program can be undermined by 
the naming of a one-sided committee. 

In his letter to Mr. Manion, the 
president of the American Federation 


of Labor said: 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 


It has come to my attention 
through the public press that a 
study committee has been ap- 
pointed whose duty, according to 
the announcement, is to examine 
the problem of administration of 
unemployment compensation and 
employment offices and report find- 
ings and recommendations for de- 
cisions to the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 

I am compelled, on behalf of the 
members of the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, and, indeed, in the interest 
of the millions of wage-earners in 
America who look to the unem- 
ployment compensation program 
for protection against the hazard 
of unemployment, to protest most 
vigorously against the makeup of 
this committee. It is so patently 
weighted with individuals whose 
interests are identified with big 
business that there is no possibility 
of objective or disinterested rec- 
ommendations resulting from its 
inquiry. 

The basic purpose of the federal- 
state program of unemployment 
compensation is to provide unem- 
ployment benefits to wage-earners 
who are involuntarily unemployed. 
Over the past several years, how- 
ever, a point of view has developed 
to the effect that the purpose of 
state unemployment compensation 
acts is to relieve employers of the 
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taxes necessary to pay the costs of 
the program. The whittling away 
of the effectiveness of the program 
by employer-sponsored provisions 
unjustifiably denying benefits to 
unemployed workers derives from 
this mistaken notion. And now we 
see these same employer repre- 
sentatives appointed to study the 
program and make recommenda- 
tions respecting their administra- 
tion and financing. 

Five of the members of this com- 
mittee come from large corpora- 
tions which stand to benefit direct- 
ly in amounts totaling millions of 
dollars if the point of view with 
which a number of them are identi- 
fied can be further injected into the 
administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation and employ- 
ment office programs. The chair- 
man himself has been long asso- 
ciated with efforts to destroy the 
federal-state character of the pro- 
gram. A bi-partisan Congression- 
al point of view is made impossible 
by limiting the Congressional rep- 
resentation on the committee to 
one member, and it is significant 
that this member has introduced 
a bill in this session of Congress 
which itself prejudices the existing 
principle of financing unemploy- 
ment compensation and the role of 
the federal government in its ad- 
ministration. 

The number of unemployed per- 
sons has risen sharply in the last 
two months. Our unemployment 
compensation program may well be 
confronted within the next year 
with the most severe test it has 
faced since its inception. To serve 
its purpose in our economy, the 
program should merit and have 
public confidence. The selection 
of members of this committee with- 
out regard to the interest of the 
public in the operation of the pro- 
gram and with a majority known 
to be opposed to its basic purposes 
can only undermine such con- 
fidence. 

There is real need for a careful 
study of the programs designed to 
meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment. If your commission desires 
to undertake a constructive analy- 
sis of these problems, I submit that 
you will recognize the necessity of 
reconstituting the membership of 
the study committee so as to pro- 
vide adequate representation of the 
public’s interest and that of the 


workers for whose protection the 
program was designed. 
Sincerely yours, 
Georce MEANY 
President, 
American Federation of Labor 


In his letter to the Secretary of 


Labor, Mr. Meany said: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


There is enclosed a copy of a 
letter that I am sending today to 
Mr. Clarence E. Manion, chairman 
of the Commission on Intergovern. 
mental Relations. This letter con. 
veys my protest against the shock. 
ing disregard of the interests of 
American working people _indi- 
cated by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study unemployment 
compensation and employment of- 
fice programs with a majority of 
persons representing interests op- 
posed to their basic purposes. 

Since the federal share of the 
responsibility for administering 
these programs has been assigned 
by the Congress to the Department 
of Labor, I feel confident you will 
wish to take steps to see that the 
interests of the working people of 
this country are protected against 
the kind of undermining of our un- 
employment compensation and em- 
ployment office programs which 
will certainly result from the ef- 
forts of a committee so heavily 
weighted with representatives of 
big business as this one is. 


Sincerely yours, 
GeorceE MEANY 
President, 
American Federation of Labor 








They Represent 
Big Business 


The committee is headed by 
Clarence A. Jackson, of Indian- 
apolis, president of the Ameri- 
can United Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Other members of the 
committee include: Henry D. 
Allen of United States Steel, 
George A. Jacoby of General 
Motors, Jonathan W. Phillips of 
Standard Oil of California, 
A. E. Marshall of General Elec- 
tric and Walter Ward of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, the huge grocery chain. 
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1 ‘a vel Notes 


Labor in Twelve Countries 


SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


By 


URING November and Decem- 
ber, I visited ten Latin Amer- 
ican countries—two for the 

first time—and on my way down I 
stopped in Jamaica and British Hon- 
duras. In each place, in addition to 
renewing contacts with my friends of 
the democratic trade union movement, 
I spoke to government officials, news- 
paper editors, political leaders, and 
occasionally with employers. The 
situation varies from country to coun- 
try, but in general I would say that 
the cause of free trade unionism, in 
spite of great difficulties, has con- 
tinued to make progress in Latin 
America. 

Only in a couple of countries, of 
those which I visited, have the to- 
talitarian agents of Peron scored 
minor successes, largely as a result of 
government protection or tolerance. 
As to the Communists, I found them 
very active in Brazil—where they 
have made some organizational gains 
—but in the other countries they are 
mostly confined to underground prop- 
aganda or “united front maneuvers” 
with anti-Yankee undertones. In or- 
der to avoid misunderstandings, I 
wish to explain that my tour did not 
include Guatemala or Chile, nor any 
of the South American republics ruled 
by dictators where Communists have 
been allowed to infiltrate organized 
labor as allies of the dictators’ war 
against democratic trade union lead- 
ership. 

Peronist progress has been some- 
what aided by the recent United 
States diplomatic rapprochement with 
Argentina. In many Latin American 
countries, past Peronist activities di- 
rected by Argentine labor attachés 
were either curbed or completely 
stopped owing to their anti-U.S. slant. 
For instance, there were countries 
whose sovernments, although op- 
posed to the ORIT and the North 
American unions, particularly the 
American. Federation of Labor, for 
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their stubborn defense of free trade 
unionism, yet never permitted their 
own controlled labor movements to 
join up with the Peron-sponsored 
ATLAS on account of its essential 
anti-U.S. character. But now that 
Peron has suddenly been rediscovered 
and embraced as a friend of Uncle 
Sam, the tolerance or even open sup- 
port of ATLAS does not imply any 
more—at least in the views of these 
Latin American governments—an act 
of hostility to the United States, 
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In Jamaica and British Honduras, 
I found the ORIT-affiliated organiza- 
tions in very good shape. In both 
countries the labor movement is close- 
ly allied with a political party, in the 
best Caribbean or British West Indies 
tradition. The People’s National 
Party of Jamaica, led by Norman 
Manley, and the People’s United Par- 
ty of British Honduras, led by George 
Price, have a good chance of gain- 
ing the majority in the next general 
elections. 

The Jamaica group, older in tradi- 
tion and experience and with a larger 
reservoir of mature leadership, has 
not aroused any fear of reckless ex- 


perimentation or constitutional com- 
plications. 

The Honduras party, on the other 
hand, perhaps because of the youth 
of its leadership, and of some con- 
stitutional pronouncements which 
were motivated more by impatient 
nationalism than political realities, is 
being attacked both at home and 
abroad as “another British Guiana 
P.P.P.,” thus implying that it is under 
Communist influence. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

The officers and members of the 
British Honduras General Workers’ 
Union, who constitute also the bulk of 
the People’s United Party, are con- 
vinced anti-Communists, mostly of 
the Catholic faith. They joined the 
ORIT from the very beginning, have 
never been involved in any domestic 
or international Communist “peace” 
trap, nor have they any contact with 
Guatemalan Communists. 

In their desire to obtain a greater 
degree of independence, they have 
clashed rather bitterly with local Brit- 
ish authorities and have adopted as 
their emblem the United Nations flag 
rather than the Union Jack. Also 
they have made themselves conspicu- 
ous for their opposition to British 
dynastic celebrations. All this may 
justify, from the government’s point 
of view, the charge of “sedition,” but 
it is, in any event, a “sedition” born 
out of nationalist, anti-colonial aspira- 
tions (with which the people of the 
Western Hemisphere are in general 
sympathy) and not the result of Com- 
munist infiltration or domination. 


x * * 


It was a great satisfaction for me 
to return, after two years, to El Sal- 
vador and witness the great progress 
made in the social and economic field 
by the Osorio government, which en- 
joys the support of the democratic 
trade union elements—the over- 
whelming majority of El Salvador’s 
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organized labor. Two years ago the 
Communists were strong enough to 
prevent my appearance before a na- 
tional labor congress, but this time 
the situation was completely reversed. 
The Communists are on the run—in 
spite of strong support they receive 
from neighboring Guatemala—while 
the pro-democratic elements are in 
firm control. 

Only a clause in the Constitution— 
which I hope will soon be repealed— 
prevents El Salvador unions from be- 
coming organizationally part of 
ORIT. Otherwise the cooperation is 
100 per cent satisfactory. 


xx*«r* 


On November 8, Jose Figueres was 
inaugurated as President of Costa 
Rica. A well-known fighter for the 
cause of progressive democracy, 
strongly opposed to communism and 
a firm supporter of the Western al- 
liance led by the United States, 
Figueres believes in the: active partic- 
ipation of organized labor in national 
and international affairs. In his inau- 
gural address he pledged support to 
the free trade union movement, whose 
representatives he had especially in- 
vited to attend the ceremony. The 
ORIT now has in Costa Rica a center 
of influence which will soon be felt 
throughout Central America. 

In Nicaragua, a country which I 
visited for the first time, a number of 
unions have already established con- 
tacts with the ORIT, and prospects 
for greater cooperation look very 
good for the immediate future. In 
that country, one of the national 
groups—the General Confederation 
of Labor—is at present controlled by 
a combination of Peronist and Com- 
munist leadership, but unless this 
group manages to secure greater gov- 
ernment protection, they will not go 
very far. They lack true rank-and- 
file support. 

In Panama chronic dissension 
among the leadership of the anti- 
totalitarian labor movement has re- 
tarded the progress which the ORIT 
had the right to expect after so many 
vears of concerted efforts. Steps have 
been taken, however, to correct the 
situation. 

On the other hand, the banana 
workers employed by the Chiriqui 
Land Company, the largest employer 
of agricultural labor in the Republic 
of Panama, have successfully resisted 
Communist attempts to infiltrate their 
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union and are now cooperating with 


ORIT. 


x*x*k 


The situation has not changed 
much in Ecuador where the ORIT en- 
joys the support of the Provincial 
Confederation of Workers of Guayas, 
with headquarters in Guayaquil. I 
addressed a meeting of this group and 
was greatly impressed by their deter- 
mination to continue their struggle 
for democracy in the face of so many 
difficulties. 

Paraguay, which I had never vis- 
ited before, gave me a very pleasant 
surprise. The Confederation of La- 
bor in that country, which only last 
August joined the ORIT in spite of 
terrific pressure on the part of Peron- 
ist elements who thought they had it 
safely under their wings, is led by a 
group of very intelligent and active 
trade unionists. Their allegiance to 
the cause of free labor cannot be 
doubted. 

At a huge picnic organized by the 
Catholic Labor Youth Association— 
which was attended by about 2,000 
trade unionists—I heard addresses by 
leaders of the Confederation of Labor 
of Paraguay stressing the basic prin- 
ciples of the free trade union move- 
ment as well as the role that such a 
movement is required to play in the 
defense of Western Christian civiliza- 
tion, threatened by the totalitarians 
of both the right and the left. 

In a country which is still classed 
as one of the most underdeveloped in 
the Western Hemisphere, and which 
has remained for so long untouched 
by the main stream of industrial prog- 
ress, to witness such a spontaneous 
demonstration of allegiance to demo- 
cratic trade unionism was a truly 
refreshing experience. 
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The Trade Union Confederation of 
Uruguay, under whose auspices I 
stayed in that country for four days, 
has strengthened its position in the 
last year as the country’s leading la- 
bor organization. There are still in 
Uruguay many independent or auton- 
omous unions, as they are called 
down there, and national trade federa- 
tions. 

The Communists, 
small minority, are now trying to 
regain some strength by promoting 
“united front from 


reduced to a 


every type of 
below,” especially among the inde- 


pendents. This maneuver has ‘iad 
little success because Uruguayan t ade 
unionists are politically mature and 
do not fall easily for such tricks 

The consistency with which Uru. 
guayan labor and Uruguayan deioe- 
racy have opposed the Franco <icta- 
torship in Spain and the totalitarian 
regime of Peron just across the Plata 
River has caused a rather strong reac- 
tion against the recent friendly moves 
of the United States government to- 
ward those two countries. The tradi- 
tional friendship of Uruguay for the 
United States has been supplanted by 
a widespread feeling of hostility. 
Fortunately, the attitude of the Amer. 
ican labor movement in opposition to 
the Franco deal and the Peron ap. 
peasement is well known in Uruguay, 
and this has prevented the current 
wave of hostility toward our govern- 
ment from involving the people of the 
United States as a whole. 

This strain in the relationship be- 
tween Uruguay and the United States, 
the two most politically advanced 
democracies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is very dangerous because it 
may lead to the complete alienation 
of the support of other Latin Amer- 
ican democracies, whether in or out 
of power, without which it would not 
be possible for our country to per- 
form successfully in the Western 
Hemisphere the role of leadership 
that historical events have thrust upon 
it. 

New efforts to explain past events, 
together with necessary assurance on 
future actions on the part of the U.S. 
government, are urgently needed in 
order to reestablish the atmosphere 
of harmonious collaboration which 
has always been a distinct feature of 
U.S.-Uruguayan relations. 


xk * 


The labor movements of Colombia 
and Brazil are going through a period 
of difficulties mainly as a result of 
interference on the part of the respec: 
tive Labor Ministers. Both are ac- 
cused of attempting to gain control 
of the labor movement for political 
purposes and of using the influence 
of their offices to attain such ends. 

The Minister of Labor of Brazil is 
accused of having intervened in the 
internal affairs of a number of ur 
ions, notably the National Maritime 
Workers Federation, and having de 
posed the legally elected officers just 
because they wanted to remain inde- 
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pendent. The Minister of Labor of 
Colombia is accused of protecting 
and encouraging the activities of the 
Peronist agent, Hernando Rodriguez, 
who is about to form a new national 
labor confederation with unions that 
he has managed to bring under his 
influence. 

The trade union situation in both 
countries needs to be closely watched, 
although I do not think the alleged 
activities of these two Labor Minis- 
ters, both in their early thirties, repre- 
sent the fixed policy of their respec- 
tive governments. The ORIT-affil- 
iated unions of Colombia and Brazil 
are determined to fight to preserve 
their independence, and they count on 
the moral solidarity of the interna- 
tional free labor movement. 


xk 


During my stay in Bolivia I became 
convinced that the charge of Commu- 
nist influence leveled by interested 
groups against the government of that 
country is entirely without founda- 
tion. 

People abroad have the right to 
disagree on the effectiveness and the 
wisdom of some measures taken by 
the Bolivian government, such as, for 
instance, the nationalization of tin 
mines and agrarian reform. These 
measures have the overwhelming sup- 
port of the Bolivian people, including 
the Communists and the Trotskyites, 
but to infer that the government of 
Paz Estenssoro is under Communist 
influence is simply ridiculous. 

In my conversations with Bolivian 
labor leaders, with the Minister of 
Labor—who is a prominent member 
of Catholic Action—and with the 
President of the Republic himself, I 
heard, time and time again, clear-cut, 
specific statements that Bolivia be- 
longs to the Western democratic al- 
liance; that Bolivia rejects any direct 
or indirect collaboration with the 
Soviet world; that Communist in- 
fluence is being successfully fought, 
especially in the labor unions; that 
Bolivia’s goal is a democratic society, 
free from oligarchic domestic domina- 
tion as well as foreign imperialistic 
control. 


The program set by the government 
for the next few years calls for a 
diversification of the economy, in- 
lensification of agricultural produc- 
lion, better transportation and other 
improvements which require help 
from abroad, particularly the U.S. 
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I found everywhere grateful appre- 
ciation for the food sent by President 
Eisenhower to avert a threatening 
famine as well as for the financial 
grants that have enabled Bolivia to 
start its much-needed program of 
agricultural expansion and economic 
diversification. But more aid will 
have to come in the future. The sum 
needed is a very small one in com- 
parison with the help we have ex- 
tended elsewhere in dubious circum- 
stances and for less commendable pur- 
poses. 

Bolivia’s leaders have confidence 
that the United States government 
and labor movement will help them 
build the democratic foundations of 
a stable and a progressive society. 


Our government’s refusal to heed 
the irate counsel of the displaced priv- 
ileged few who wanted to strangle 
Bolivia because its government had 
dared to nationalize the tin mines has 
greatly impressed not only the people 
of that country but also the over- 
whelming majority of the people of 
Latin America. 

In my opinion, no other single ac- 
tion has contributed so much in the 
last year to counteract the Commu- 
nist anti-Yankee propaganda as our 
government’s decision to extend a 
brotherly helping hand to Bolivia. 

For the sake of inter-American 
democratic solidarity, it is to be fer- 
vently hoped that this policy will be 
continued and expanded in 1954. 





CHAMBERS OF 
THE CHIEF JUSTICE 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 


for the holiday season. 


Mr. James C. Petrillo 
President 


New York City, New York 





Supreme Court of the Bnited States 
Bashington 13, B. ¢. 


December 19, 1953 


Thanks for your fine telegram 
when I was appointed to the Supreme Court. 


It deserved a more prompt reply, but 
I know you will appreciate the complications 
of such a sudden change as I made in leaving 
the Governor's office and assuming this one. 


My best wishes to you and yours 


Sincerely, 


od Mae 


American Federation of Musicians 








THE NEW U.S. Chief Justice sent this letter to President Petrillo of the 
Musicians. It was in response to a congratulatory telegram from Mr. Petrillo. 
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Real Americantsoe 


General President, { nited 


by 


MARTIN P. DURKIN 


issociation of 


Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 


REPRINTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE UNITED ASSOCIATION'S MAGAZINE 


EAR in and year out, across 

this great nation of ours, 

pupils in our schools retrace 

in their history books the 
great story of how their forefathers 
won and preserved the right to vote. 
But for all too many of these young 
people democracy will remain just 
a story between the covers of a book. 
Like their parents before them, they 
just won’t vote. 

It is a disturbing fact that we 
Americans handle carelessly our right 
to vote. Under the great pressures 
of a national election, roughly half 
of us take the trouble to cast our bal- 
lots. In municipal and state elec- 
tions, the record is even worse. In- 
deed, the voting habits of Americans 
cannot be compared with the records 
in the other free nations of the world 
—it is a matter of contrasts. We 
seem to forget that the right to vote 
includes the duty to vote. 

The failure of American citizens 
to participate actively in this dem- 
ocratic process is more than a “prob- 
lem.” It is a national disgrace. For 
it ill befits a nation which all other 
free nations look to for leadership to 
demonstrate this gross neglect of de- 
mocracy. 

While this is a matter of great con- 
cern for all Americans, it is especial- 
ly important to trade unionists. We 
know that whatever weakens democ- 
racy also weakens trade unionism, 
for the first victim of anti-demo- 
cratic nations is the trade union 
movement. The dictators of Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy and Commu- 
nist Russia have followed the iden- 
tical pattern: they first crushed trade 
unionism and then moved on to ex- 
terminate all other evidence of de- 
mocracy. 

Moreover, here in America the 
trade union movement is particularly 
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well fitted to render a needed service 
to the nation. For in the early days 
of our nation it was the trade union 
movement which fought for the estab- 
lishment of free public schools in 
order that the sons and daughters of 
all Americans would have an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to become active 
citizens of this great democracy. 

We won that fight. The time has 
come when we must once more con- 
tribute to the well-being of our nation. 
By example we trade unionists must 
demonstrate to all America that we 
do not shirk our duty to vote. 

Where do we start? 

We start by looking back to the 
principles distilled from experience 
and described by Sam Gompers. We 
of the American Federation of Labor 
must always keep before us the doc- 
trine that labor is partisan to prin- 
ciples but not to political parties. 

Next, we must set our own house 


in order in this matter to faithfully 
perform our duties as citizens. Let 
us look at our own local union. How 
many eligible voters are there in the 
local? How many are registered? 
Are the other members of each family 
registered? The answers to these 
questions are available to any com- 
mittee appointed by the local union 
to find them. A comparison of the 
local union membership roll with the 
polling lists at the county seat will 
bring the needed results. The local 
union which takes this elementary 
step is well on the way toward revital- 
izing the citizenship of its members. 

Along with the efforts to have its 
members and their families on the 
registration lists, the local union can 
stimulate interest by assisting its 
members to recognize political issues 
which affect them most intimately. 

For this program of education 
there is available the weekly AFL 
News-Reporter published by the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
well-edited paper not only presents 
the issues of the day as they 
affect wage-earners but it keeps a 
sharp eye on the performance of the 
Representatives and Senators from 
your state. Moreover, the AFL 
News-Reporter describes the official 
positions taken by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on current issues of 
the day. In addition, the American 
Federation of Labor sponsors Frank 
Edwards with his _five-nights-per 
week commentary on the news from 
the viewpoint of the trade union 
movement. Finally, each month the 
American Federation of Labor pub- 
lishes THE AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT as an avenue of information. 
Certainly the fact must be evident 
that every effort is made by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
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Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion to provide all members of every 
local union with facts upon which 
they can reach their own conclusions. 

The third step in any program for 
citizenship activity by the local union 
is membership in Labor’s League for 
Political Education. I am sure that 
no member of the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting In- 
dustry needs to be told about this 
tremendous effort to provide mem- 
bers of every affiliate with an oppor- 
tunity to take a realistic part in the 
political life of the nation. 

The fact is beyond dispute that 
before a single ballot is dropped in 
the ballot box or a lever pulled on a 
yoting machine, millions of dollars 
must be spent in the campaign which 
precedes the actual election. It is 
equally true that in only rare in- 
stances are candidates for public 
office personally wealthy enough to 
finance their own campaigns. The 


cost of political campaigns must 
be borne by those who are interested. 
Since every citizen should be inter- 
ested, every citizen should contribute. 
Members of organized labor are no 
exception to this rule. 

All too often the view is expressed 
that political campaigns are dom- 
inated by wealthy people who con- 
tribute heavily to the candidates they 
favor. Certainly it is true that in- 
dividuals of wealth exercise their 
right to support their friends and 
defeat their enemies. But that is no 
excuse for the rest of us to avoid 
financially backing our candidates. 
We, too, have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to political campaigns, and 
what we lack in dollars we more 
than make up in numbers of mem- 
bers. 

If every member of the national 
and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor became a member of L.L.P.E., 


we would be assured complete free- 


dom in the choice of our, elected rep- 
resentatives. It is still true that if the 
people of America are given all the 
facts, there will be no reason to fear 
any political decision. Getting that 
information and placing it before 
our fellow Americans costs money— 
but it does not cost more than we 
can afford to pay, if we each con- 
tribute our small share. 

The failure of Americans to exer- 
cise fully their rights as citizens is a 
genuine threat to democracy in this 
country. Once again the time has 
arrived when the trade union move- 
ment must contribute to the welfare 
of the United States by promoting 
interest in the continuation of de- 
mocracy through active citizenship— 
just as we fought for public educa- 
tion as a means to the same end. 

Let the A. F. of L. lead the way 
and show by example how citizens 
who truly believe in America accept 
fully both the rights and duties of 
that citizenship. 


The Question of Wage Differentials 


HE SHRINKING of wage dif- 

ferentials between skilled jobs 

and unskilled jobs is discussed 
in the current issue of Research Re- 
port, a monthly publication prepared 
by the Research Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
subject of differentials is one in which 
wage-earners take a keen interest. 
Research Report says: 

“Percentage wage differentials be- 
tween skilled and unskilled jobs have 
narrowed so considerably in the last 
few decades that some unions have 
been reviewing their policies on dis- 
tribution of general wage increases 
with an eye to preventing further nar- 
rowing or to make sure that adequate 
skill differentials are maintained. 

“The history of the gradual shrink- 
ing of skill differentials is pointed up 
by a recent study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The study, based on 
surveys of wages in manufacturing 
industries in twenty large cities in 
late 1952 and early 1953, compares 
wages of skilled maintenance workers 
with janitors and cleaners classified 
as unskilled. 

“The B.L.S. study has found that 


wages for such skilled maintenance 
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workers as electricians, carpenters 
and machinists average only about 37 
per cent more than those for men 
janitors in manufacturing. While 
this study is not strictly «omparable 
with earlier ones, it does indicate 
the substantial contraction which has 
taken place in skill wage differentials. 
A B.L.S. study in 1945-47 found that 
wage rates for a representative group 
of skilled occupations in manufac- 
turing were some 55 per cent higher 
than for unskilled jobs. In 1937-40 
the difference had been estimated at 
65 per cent and in 1931-32 at about 
80 per cent. Back in 1907, B.L.S. 
found, the skilled worker differential 
had been over 100 per cent. 

“Such compression in wage rela- 
tionships has not been confined to 
manufacturing industries alone. In 
building and construction, for ex- 
ample, available data from B.L.S. 
surveys show that the differentials 
between building trades journeymen 
and helpers and laborers have de- 
creased from 99 per cent in 1914 to 
38 per cent in 1952. 

“During World War II, govern- 
ment wage control policy required 
that most general increases be dis- 
tributed in uniform cents per hour. 


The compression of wage differentials 
encouraged by this policy was further 
continued in the postwar years when 
the great bulk of negotiated wage in- 
creases were also distributed on the 
basis of an equal cents-per-hour in- 
crease for each worker, thereby reduc- 
ing percentage differentials. 

“This has been true especially of 
increases intended to match rises in 
the cost of living, particularly when 
provided under automatic cost-of-liv- 
ing escalator clauses. 

“It should, of course, be noted that, 
while differentials have been narrow- 
ing in percentage terms, they have 
been maintained or expanded when 
measured in cents per hour. How- 
ever, a given cents-per-hour difference 
loses value as wages rise and is there- 
fore not as sound a measuré as a 
percentage differential. 

“Thus, for example, when wages 
in manufacturing averaged 63 cents 
an hour in 1939, a 10-cent-per-hour 
differential between two jobs was a 
meaningful difference. Today, when 
average hourly earnings are more 
than $1.70, the same 10-cent differ- 
ence means far less, and even an in- 
crease to a difference of 15 or 20 
cents would (Continued on Page 29) 
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Schools and ‘leachers 


Need Your Help 


By CARL J. 


MEGEL 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


HIS IS D-Day for America’s 

public school teachers. After 

years, even decades of lip serv- 
ice in lieu of adequate pay checks, the 
issue is whether or not they are to 
become a stabilized profession with 
cost-of-living pay and job security as 
well as enough modern classrooms in 
which to educate our boys and girls. 

The answer will be written in the 
school budgets coming up throughout 
the country between now and spring. 
While the building shortage is criti- 
cal, the priority question is whether 
teachers are to be paid enough by 
their communities to make it unneces- 
sary for them to continue leaving 
their desks for better pay in business 
and industry and also to encourage 
more of our young people to become 
teachers. 

At no time since the first public 
school was established in Philadelphia 
on the insistence of a group of work- 
ing people have the teachers and the 
schools needed the help of their local 
central labor unions more than now. 
Reports from many areas are that 
this help is being given and that or- 
ganized labor is again awakening the 
public to the vital needs of public 
education. 

But this fight for our schools and 
their proper staffing will not be an 
easy one. School administrators, in 
too many cases, are demonstrating a 
curious management-like apathy to 
higher pay for classroom teachers. 
School boards appear more interested 
in plans for bond issues. 

In Garfield, New Jersey, our Gar- 
field Federation of Teachers obtained 
a long authorized but withheld pay 
increase only after a brief strike. As 
this article was being written, the 
Chicago Teachers’ Union, Local 1, 
led by John M. Fewkes, its president 
and veteran of depression-time “pay- 
less paydays,” was in salary negotia- 
tion, the outcome of which may help 
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pattern what happens in other parts of 
the country. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, at its 
December meeting in Chicago, 
adopted the following statement: 

“The Executive Council holds that 
current salary schedules are chiefly 
responsible for the high rate of re- 
tirements from the teaching profes- 
sion, the high rate of turnovers in 
underpaid school systems and the 
critical threat of a growing shortage 
of students in the schools of educa- 
tion. Even more serious than the 
low enrollment of students is the 
increase in unqualified teachers 
throughout the nation. 

“An immediate need is a salary in- 
crease for all teachers that will make 
it possible for teachers to enjoy an 
adequate professional standard of liv- 
ing without holding second and third 
supplementary jobs. 

“Such salary adjustment will at- 


tract young people to the profession, 
but not for long. Most schedules run 
through fifteen, sixteen and even 
eighteen steps (years), a ridiculous 
promise to hold before young people. 


_ Ambitious young people cannot be 


expected to live on meager salaries 
over a great part of their professional 
lives. 

“There is no profession that is 
predicated on so many years of ap- 
prenticeship before the individual is 
recognized as accomplished and able. 
Furthermore, administrators in prac- 
tice expect to receive expert and full 
service of all teachers. 

“Locals are therefore urged to ne- 
gotiate for realistic schedules which 
would reduce the numerous steps now 
required to attain maximum salaries.” 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers insists that teachers’ salaries must 
be upped at least an average of $500 
a year, nationwide, if the continued 
exodus of qualified teachers to other 
jobs is to be checked. Over 100,000 
qualified teachers will have left the 
schools this school year for pay high 
enough to support themselves and 
their families. 


‘PRESENT average teachers’ salaries 
range from a low of $1675 an- 
nually in Mississippi to a high of 
$4625 in New York State. The na- 
tional average, $3310, before income 
taxes, is 25 per cent under the average 
pay for occupational workers and 60 
per cent less than the earnings of 
other professions requiring compara- 
ble education and training of from 
four to six years in college. 

In some areas the plight of teachers 
caught between low pay and high 
prices is startling, with large percen- 
tages of them working in after-hour 
jobs in order to make ends meet. 
This tragedy’ in public education 
stems, perhaps, from the fact that the 
minds of Americans have been away 
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to war or tuned to fears of war in the 
last fifteen years. 

Most heartening to the education 
welfare of the nation is that teachers 
everywhere are tiring of conditions 
created by school board apathy and 
school administration boondogsting. 
They are assuming a more forceful 
leadership as well as an “either or 
else” attitude. 

Such intangible teacher shortage 
correctives as Future Teachers of 
America clubs and scholarships in 
teachers’ colleges, while commend- 
able, are becoming less and less ef- 
fective. So are free and low-cost 
courses offered by state teachers’ col- 
leges. Young people are pardonably 
wary of entering a profession requir- 
ing so many years of preparation but 
offering so little in the way of remu- 
neration. 

The issue, however, is more than 
salary increases. It is whether we 
are to avoid a dark age in education. 
It projects the question whether with 
less than qualified teachers we can 


maintain the standard of equal edu- 
cational opportunity—a good teacher 
for everyone, whether he be in a 
wealthy or a poorer community. 

First essential is a good teacher for 
every student. Low average grades 
of current graduates from teachers’ 
colleges are shocking. Surveys by 
central labor unions in their commu- 
nities would reveal the reason. Young 
people of ambition and vision find 
the personal sacrifice too great. 

Equally needed are more and bet- 
ter state tenure laws enabling teachers 
after reasonable probation to remain 
secure in their jobs, dischargeable 
only for proven cause. Few states 
have these laws. After probation, the 
teacher’s certificate should become a 
contract with the state in considera- 
tion of the years and money spent in 
preparation. 

At present the money for better 
teachers’ salaries must come from lo- 
cal property taxes and state aid. Lo- 
cal taxes are already high, but most 
states do not contribute their share. 


With few state legislatures in session 
this year—although many should be, 
to help cope with the school crisis— 
immediate teacher salary increases 
must be largely from local taxation. 

Federal aid to education, however, 
is the only long-range, complete solu- 
tion to the school problem. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
long been a leader in advocating and 
fighting for federal aid to education. 
It is to be hoped that many commu- 
nities, caught in the pinch of financial 
necessity, will help and get behind 
such measures. Certainly the false 
prophets conjuring up bogeymen 
against federal aid have offered no 
practical alternative. 

Brightest prospect is that federal 
long-range financing can be made 
possible because of lessened foreign 
aid and defense needs. But the school 
crisis, in terms of teachers’ salaries 
especially, is now facing local schcol 
districts, and they must solve the 
problem without much delay if they 
expect to keep qualified teachers. 


Training Union Leaders 


By THOMAS R. BYRNE 


AT THE Chicago conference last 

‘% month of American Federation 
~ “of Labor education directors, 
the group tackled a major problem 
which faces and will continue to face 
the labor movement, namely the in- 
ternal “managerial” problem: The 
group examined how effectively union 
leadership training was being han- 
dled. 

John Hartley, educational director 
of Region 8, U.A.W.-A. F. of L., and 
Arthur Elder, director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Training Institute, were selected as 
discussion leaders. The writer served 
as chairman. 

The discussion leaders noted that 
since unionism has become a big oper- 
ation with a large and rapid growth 
in membership, it is now faced with 
the complex problem of large-scale 
administration. The number of full- 
time labor officials employed by na- 
tional unions is estimated as 15,000 
to 20,000. Another 15,000 to 20,000 
leaders serve some 70,000 local un- 
‘ons and 1,000 central labor unions. 
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Research and Education Director, 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association 


Moreover, it takes about 600,000 more 
people to carry out union administra- 
tion in the lower echelons. 

These heavy responsibilities call for 
training beyond the experience of the 
average union member. The labor 
movement has not developed the con- 
tinuity and executive staff work that 
large organizations need. Part of the 
problem is the difficulty in recruiting 
personnel. 

The I.L.G.W.U. felt that “due to 
the planning of the training pro- 
gram, to the careful screening of 
students and possibly to the shortage 
of personnel, graduates of the Train- 
ing Institute have for the most part 
successfully fulfilled the goals of the 
training program and have been ac- 
cepted by non-Institute staff members 
and the union membership.” 

The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. thought 
that its training program has better 
equipped its representatives to handle 
local union problems. Successes to 
date have justified the program’s con- 
tinued existence, but it is still experi- 
mental, the conference was informed. 


One of several difficulties is select- 
ing the people best adapted for a un- 
ion career. The I.L.G.W.U. has im- 
proved its screening process, eliminat- 
ing those who mistakenly believe they 
are interested in union work. 

The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. has found 
in its limited experience that people 
from the trades, rather than those with 
college degrees, prove more receptive 
to training. However, this is not nec- 
essarily the experience of other unions. 

Other efforts at leadership training 
have been chiefly “one-shot” institutes 
for international officers. State Fed- 
eration efforts have been mostly gen- 
eral programs of leadership training 
on the local level. Interest was shown 
in the suggestion of establishing a 
labor school to train leaders. 

The conclusion was reached that, 
with few exceptions, there is at pres- 
ent no adequate training for union 
leadership. Thus, labor people— 
more specifically, labor educators— 
are faced with another challenge 
which must be met if the trade union 
movement is to continue its progress. 
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BDITORIALS 


by breorge Meany 


The New York Waterfront 
ie NATIONAL Labor Relations Board now 


has before it a mountain of proof that thugs 
and gangsters intimidated the voters in its Decem- 
ber election among the longshoremen in the Port of 
New York. This evidence, in the form of afh- 
davits, photographs and motion pictures, has been 
weighed and found substantially convincing by the 
Board’s own Regional Director in New York, 
Charles T. Douds. Before that, an independent 
investigation ordered by Governor Dewey also 
fully confirmed the charges made by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In his official report, Douds recommended that 
the N.L.R.B. hold public hearings to determine 
whether the election should be set aside. He ob- 
viously thought it should. So do we. 

Last September the seventy-second convention 
of the American Federation of Labor voted to 
expel the old International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation because it had failed to get rid of the 
criminal elements which had infested and seized 
control of the organization. We could have 
stopped there. But we felt we had an obligation 
to the longshoremen themselves to help them get 
free from the clutches of the racketeers who were 
preying upon them. And we felt a further obliga- 
tion to the community to cooperate with the drive 
to clean up the Port of New York. 

For these reasons—and these reasons only—the 
American Federation of Labor chartered a new 
International Longshoremen’s Association and em- 
barked upon a bitter struggle to end mob rule of 
the waterfront. 

In this effort, we had the right to expect the sin- 
cere cooperation of the waterfront employers and 
the government agencies involved. We did not get 
it. 

As the Douds report points out, an “‘interlock- 
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ing relationship” exists between some employers 
who belong to the New York Shipping Association 
and the racket-ridden old-I.L.A. Nineteen com- 
pany “supervisors,” Douds found, are also listed 
as officers of I.L.A. locals. Another twenty-five 
persons appear to be serving in such dual capaci- 
ties, as hiring bosses and as I.L.A. officials at the 
same time, but investigation is still proceeding to 
determine whether the identical names are just a 
“coincidence.” Furthermore, Douds discovered 
in his investigation of the election that company 
officials and public loaders took an active part in 
behalf of the old-I.L.A. and in many instances 
threatened workers with the loss of their jobs 
unless they voted for the racket outfit. 

This situation was no secret to the National 
Labor Relations Board when it ordered the election 
prematurely. It was part of the public record of 
the New York Crime Investigating Committee, 
which exposed scores of instances of old-I.L.A. 
officials receiving open and secret payments from 
waterfront employers. It was on the basis of this 
and other similar evidence that the A. F. of L. 
charged the old-I.L.A. was a company-dominated 
union and should be ruled off the ballot. 

In December, the National Labor Relations 
Board ignored this evidence and postponed consid- 
eration of unfair labor pratice charges as well. 
Now it can no longer do so, because its own Region- 
al Director in New York has placed the facts 
squarely before the Board. 

We hope and trust that the N.L.R.B. will 
examine these facts calmly and deliberately and 
with full realization of its responsibility for pro- 
tecting the democratic rights of the workers di- 
rectly affected. If it does so, we are confident that 
it will decide to order a new, terror-free election 
and that it will exclude the discredited, racket- 
dominated old-I.L.A. from the ballot. 
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The President’s Message 
T TOOK ALMOST a year before President 


Eisenhower finally got around to submitting his 
promised program for amendment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in order to make it fair to labor, busi- 
ness and the public alike. 

On January 11, the President sent a message to 
Congress containing fourteen suggested amend- 
ments. These have been carefully examined by 
the American Federation of Labor and our analysis 
appears in full in this issue. 

One basic conclusion is inescapable. The mess- 
age contains some minor improvements in the law 
but fails to tackle its major defects. Even if all 
the changes recommended are enacted by Congress, 
the law will remain thoroughly unfair to the 
nation’s wage-earners. 

Apparently, a last-minute “joker” was inserted 
in the message. It called for government-con- 
ducted elections to authorize strikes. The mis- 
guided experiment of pre-strike authorization polls 
was tried and found wanting during the last war 
under the extinct Smith-Connally Act. But the 
Administration bill introduced by Chairman Smith 
of the Senate Labor Committee gave a new and 
even more dangerous aspect to this proposal. The 
Smith bill directs that such elections be held after 
a strike already has been in progress for some 
time. 

Any fair-minded person will recognize this 
scheme as an open, strike-breaking device. 

The American Federation of Labor is deeply 
disappointed by the Taft-Hartley message. 


The Wetback Problem 


vc “WETBACK” situation is growing worse. 
Grave damage is being done to the standards 
of American workers and to the relations between 
this country and Mexico by the shockingly in- 
adequate way in which the government is dealing 
with the problem of illegal entrants from Mexico. 
There have also been inexcusable abuses of the 
programs for bririging in contract labor for em- 
ployment on farms. 

During the past year hundreds of union mem- 
bers in the packing sheds of California have lost 
their jobs because lettuce packing was carried on 
at substandard rates by Mexican contract workers, 
contrary to the intent of Congress. Theoretically, 
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the contract workers are supposed to be paid pre- 
vailing wage rates. 

When workers from across the border go to work 
on farms in the Southwest, they almost invariably 
find that wages and living conditions are far below 
what they were promised. Unable to make effec- 
tive protests, thousands have skipped their con- 
tracts and sought employment in industrial areas. 

Illegal “‘wetbacks” encounter even greater 
abuses because any effort on their part to insist on 
decent conditions may well result in deportation 
without payment of wages due. Aside from the 
depressing effect on job opportunities in many 
areas, the illegal entrants create serious health 
problems because of the miserable and unsanitary 
conditions under which they are frequently forced 
to live. 

Our friendly relations with Mexico are threat- 
ened by these growing evils and the natural resent- 
ments aroused among workers of both nations. 

At a conference held in December between 
representatives of Mexican and United States 
unions, it was agreed that full trade union partici- 
pation in the negotiations for contract labor is 
essential to protect the needs of the working peo- 
ple affected. 

We, therefore, urge that the government accord 
labor such representation. We also insist that en- 
forcement of the immigration laws be tightened 
up to stop the endless flow of “‘wetbacks.” The 
Department of Labor should be given adequate 
appropriations to improve the recruitment of 
American workers for farm jobs. Finally, it is 
time that legislation was adopted penalizing em- 
ployers who knowingly employ “wetbacks” and 
thereby encourage law-breaking. 

Adoption of this program will go a long way, 
in our opinion, toward solving this serious human 
problem. 


Social Security Program 
—, EISENHOWER has asked Con- 


gress to improve the long-neglected social 


security system. There can be no serious quarrel 
with his recommendations. 
but constructive. 
age of the program and the suggested increases in 
benefits have been long overdue. 

The President is to be congratulated for having 
upheld the sound principles of our present social 


They are moderate 
The proposed widened cover- 
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insurance system, which have been under attack 
by the Chamber of Commerce and other business 
interests. They have campaigned for a so-called 
‘pay-as-you-go method of financing, which would 
have impaired the insurance funds contributed by 
American workers. The President rejected this 
plan. 

It should also be noted that the President did not 
renew his previous suggestion for suspending the 
automatic increase in the tax rate which went into 


additional costs entailed by his recommenda! ons 
would be covered by additional tax boosts s« ied- 
uled to go into effect in later years. This is a 
welcome recognition of the need for buildiny up 
sound reserves for the social security system. 

The White House proposals do not go as far as 
the American Federation of Labor believes it js 
desirable and practical to go. Nevertheless. the 
White House social security program represents 
the most progressive forward step this Administra- 


effect January 1. 


A Congressman Speaks 





In fact, he pointed out that 


tion has yet produced. 


Give U.S. Workers a Pay Increase 


WISH to direct the thoughtful 

attention of my colleagues of the 

House of Representatives to the 
lamentable plight in which the classi- 
fied civil service employes and faith- 
ful postal workers find themselves. 

Congress has reserved to itself the 
right of fixing the salaries of the 
people in these groups. In the case 
of certain skilled artisans and pro- 
duction workers, it has delegated this 
authority to wage boards which can 
act to adjust salaries on their own 
initiative, subject, of course, to cer- 
tain limitations of law. People em- 
ployed in those fields know to whom 
to go with their pleas for relief. 

This is not the case with classified 
employes or postal workers. They 
must come to Congressmen worried 
by the momentous affairs of the day 
who have a tendency to consider this 
responsibility secondary to more 
pressing problems. 

It means little to us—just another 
chore, another bill to pass—but to 
our employes it means the difference 
between happiness, contentment and 
a full life and living debt-ridden on 
the ragged edge of poverty. 


EVER in the years that I have been 
here have we ever granted our 
loyal, hard-working government work- 
ers a salary increase in keeping with 
the ever-rising cost of living. We have 
temporized. We have turned to ex- 
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pediency in the name of economy. 

We have lagged in their salary ad- 
justments. We have pursued the un- 
realistic policy of letting the cost of 
living run away ahead of their sal- 
aries and then only partially closing 
the ever-widening gap. 

An upward salary adjustment for 
classified employes and postal work- 
ers is now overdue. In justice to 
them we should act at once. 

Our penny wise and pound foolish 
policy is undermining the morale of 
government workers. We have sniped 
at the fringe privileges that they once 
enjoyed through the adoption of 
riders on appropriation bills. We 
have caused confusion in their minds 
by the introduction of other riders 
that would destroy the implied guar- 
anties of tenure, one of the baits we 
hold out to get people to enter gov- 
ernment service. 

Put yourself in the position of a 
government worker in the middle 
bracket trying to maintain a home 
and a family in the proud American 
tradition. Analyze the cost of living 
of this group. Compare it with their 
salaries. 

I had a survey made of postal 
workers some time ago. We found 
75 per cent of them had to supple- 
ment their incomes either with out- 
side jobs or have their wives work. 
This is not a happy, wholesome con- 
dition. 


MILLER OF CAL 


These people feel frustrated. They 
know not to whom to turn except to 
us, and we find ourselves too busy to 
give their just cause the prompt at- 
tention it warrants. 

Let us recognize the right of our 
faithful employes to a proper upward 
salary adjustment, and let us act at 
once. 


Broadcasting 
the News 


7 NE of the top-rated news shows 


on the air” is the way the 
Frank Edwards program is described 
by Morris Novik, radio consultant, 
in an article appearing in Variety. 

The radio consultant recalls that 
Frank Edwards began his coast-to- 
coast news broadcasts over the Mutual 
network on January 1, 1950, and re- 
ports that today Edwards is far ahead 
of Fulton Lewis, Jr., who also broad- 
casts over Mutual. 

Mr. Novik observes that organized 
labor is on the air because of its be- 
lief that “the best way to keep Ameri- 
ca free is to keep her people im 
formed.” The Variety article says that 
Frank Edwards, John W. Vandercook 
on ABC and other newscasters spon- 
sored by labor “have achieved high 
listenership ratings” non-un- 
ionists as well as union members. 


among 
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The Union Label 


A Keystone or a Tombstone 


By JAMES G.CROSS ] 


NY discussion of the union 
label must of necessity deal 
with origins in at least a 
general way. Man from 
the dawn of time has always sought 
identification. In so doing, he took 
unto himself the names of the beasts 
of the fields, the birds of the sky and 
even those inanimate objects that 
struck his fancy. Hence today we 
find the family names of Bird, Lyon 
and Stone. 

Later, those articles he produced 
for barter carried his own crude 
or trademark. With 
the growth of civilization, brand 
names made their appearance on 
products in addition to the trade- 
mark. This signified that the same 
article was produced by more than 
one person and the trademark cov- 
ered all. 

With the advent of the Middle 
Ages and the rise to prominence of 
the guilds—the so-called labor 
unions of that era—great emphasis 
was placed on the guild’s emblem or 
coat of arms. It appeared on all 
products made by members of the 
guild and signified that the article 
was the work of a skilled guild crafts- 
man. The coat of arms was usually 
granted to the guild as its exclusive 
property by the king or ruler of the 
area in which the guild operated. 

It was during this period in the 
world’s history that a coat of arms 
was granted to the Bakers Guild of 
Vienna. According to legend, the 
Bakers received their emblem as a 
result of dramatic circumstances. 

As the story goes, the Turks had 
laid siege to the city of Vienna. 
When the status of the war had 
reached an impasse, the Turks de- 
cided to tunnel under the walls of 
the city in order to break the dead- 
lock and gain a speedy victory. 

In those days—in fact, until fairly 
recently —bakeries were located in 
dungeon-like cellars. Since Vienna 
Was located in an earthquake zone, 


identification 
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the bakers had developed an alarm 
system to warn them of approach- 
ing earth tremors and thus allow 
them to escape entrapment. 

The alarm device was simplicity 
itself. It consisted of a kettledrum 
on which pebbles were placed, 
Since earthquakes send out minor 
shock waves before the main im- 
pact, these primary impulses set up 
vibrations that caused the pebbles 
to bounce on the drumheads. In 
this manner, the bakers were 
alerted to an imminent earthquake. 

The Turks’ tunneling operation 
finally reached a point under 
the city’s walls which caused 
the pebbles on the drumhead 
of a particular cellar bakery 
to vibrate in a manner not as- 
sociated with earth shocks. 

This, plus the fact that only 

one bakery was so alerted, 
aroused the suspicions of the 

bakers. They notified the au- 
thorities who, upon investi- 

gation, unmasked the Turks’ 
stratagem. A trap was then set by 
the military forces of Vienna. 

In the ensuing military engagement, 
the Turks were ignominiously de- 
feated and the siege lifted. A grateful 
emperor rewarded the bakers of 
Vienna by granting them a coat of 
arms for the part they had played in 
defeating the Turks. 

The design of the coat of arms 
represented two lions standing on 


their hind legs supported by crossed - 


peels (paddles used in old-fashioned 
bakeries for placing and removing 
bread from the ovens) with a pretzel 
in the background. 

This design, with a few modifica- 
tions, is known today as the union 
label of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers over the years have placed 
great emphasis on the promotion of 
their union label. They realize that 


President, Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America 


MR. CROSS 


it is one of the international union’s 
greatest assets. In many instances 
it has meant the difference between 
survival and oblivion for “fair” 
employers when faced with the cut- 
throat tactics of anti-union 
petitors. 

For the union label to do the job 
for which it is designed—protection 
of the membership and the union 
employer—local and _ international 
unions must conduct dynamic union 
label promotional campaigns. No 
opportunity should be overlooked 
in presenting the union label, shop 
card and button to the members of 
organized labor, their families and 
friends. Neither should the educa- 
tion of the general public as to the 
benefits of the union label be over- 
looked. 

There are many avenues of appeal 
to the average citizen. The most 
potent of these is quality. Never in 
the history of the nation has the 


com- 
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The union label is emphasized 
in Bakers’ promotion efforts 


buying public been so conscious of 
the meaning of quality. In many 
instances, price becomes of second- 
ary importance when it is a question 
of purchasing less than the best. If 
buying psychology follows this line 
of reasoning and union label mer- 
chandise is a top-quality product at a 
competitive price, there can be no 
doubt as to sales appeal. 

With this in mind, the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union has adopted a two-fold pro- 
gram in the promotion of its union 
label. The first portion is more im- 


Seen by vast throngs on New Year’s Day was this p 
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mediate in nature and deals prima- 
rily with direct approaches to the 
organized labor movement and its 
supporters. 

No avenue of approach is over- 
looked in presenting the story of the 
union label to labor organizations 
in every section of the nation. The 
labor press has proven its worth time 
after time by carrying stories and pic- 
tures on the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ union label. 

Recognition is the basic approach 
to any promotional campaign. With 
this in mind, the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers release union label 
pictures periodically to the labor 
press. This, of necessity, is repeti- 
tious. Since a picture of the label 
alone over and over would encounter 
diminishing appeal, screen stars and 
other famous personalities are used 
in presenting the emblem. Action 
photos are also released, used when- 
ever available. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers also stress the importance 
of personal contact. Speakers’ com- 
mittees are used in approaching 
other American Federation of Labor 
union meetings for support. Union 
label products and pamphlets are 
often given to those in attendance 
to insure that the message of the label 
is carried home. 

Whenever possible, joint executive 
boards and local unions stage union 
label exhibits at State Federation of 
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Labor conventions. It is also the 
practice to back up the exhibits with 
special reports or speakers to the 
various conventions. A_ portable 
display booth is maintained b\ the 
international union at general hiead- 
quarters and is made available to the 
local unions upon request. 

Special union label promotional 
events require special material. To 
this end, the Bakery and Confection. 
ery Workers International Union has 
established a Public Relations and 
Union Label Promotion Department. 
The services of the department are 
available to the local unions, joint 
executive boards and district coun- 
cils. The director of union label 
promotion is in constant contact with 
the various groups affiliated with 
the international union. It is his 
duty to assist local unions with mate- 
rial and ideas for the promotion of 
the label. He also instigates union 
label programs in areas that have 
lagged behind in active campaigns. 

In gaining general public support 
—the second phase of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ union 
label program—many devices are 
used. It is mandatory to use a 
“shotgun” approach with a high 
degree of flexibility. Perhaps it 
would be well to define a shotgun 
approach. It is the utilization of 
every avenue of approach to the 
people of a community, whether it 
be by radio, television, the daily press, 


rize-winning float in famous Tournament of Roses 
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serving on civic committees, working 
with youth organizations, appear- 
ances at service clubs, participation 
in church activities or the sponsor- 
ing of athletic teams. In fact, any- 
thing that will attract favorable 
attention and publicity to a labor 
organization should not be over- 
looked. This will in turn reflect 
itself in public support of the union 
label. 

It is an old adage among salesmen, 
“Sell yourself first and customer 
resistance is neutralized.” Selling the 
union label is no different from any 
other type of merchandising. Sales 
techniques of proven worth will create 
a demand for the union label. 

A flexible promotional program 
is of utmost importance to labor 
organizations. Corporations with 
large advertising budgets are able to 
plan the course of a campaign far in 
advance. Labor unions, because of 
limited funds, must use their ingenu- 
ity in gaining public support. They 
must be ready to move at a moment’s 
notice if an opportunity presents 
itself to contact the public. Often 
radio and television time will open 
up for public service programs on 
very little notice. There is no ex- 
pense involved in this type of show, 
yet they reach a wide audience. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers have had the good fortune 
to appear on many radio and TV 
home economics shows. In each in- 
stance the public was made aware 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ union label. Presentations 
of this type have proven invaluable in 
the over-all program of union label 
promotion. It has made the public 
aware that a union baker is truly a 
skilled worker. 

Another type of promotion 
favored by the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers for appealing to the 
general public to buy union label 
products is the participation in state 
and county fairs. The past year 
found local unions and joint execu- 
tive boards all over the nation more 
active in this type of presentation 
than ever before in the history of the 
international union. Union label 
display - at fairs impress the public 
with the importance of purchasing 
products bearing the unidén emblem 
and also clearly demonstrate to the 
Various employers. who carry the 
union la!el on their merchandise that 


the Bak«ry and Confectionery Work- 
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Union seizes every chance to tell label story to large crowds. 


It sets up booths at state fairs. 


ers are serious in promoting the wel- 
fare of union establishments. This 
type of activity does much to bolster 
fine labor-management relationships. 

Of course, union label exhibits 
reach their peak in the annual Union 
Label and Industries Show. Here 
the international unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor vie with 
one another to present to the public 
the most outstanding display of the 
show. The growth of this show over 
the years has been phenomenal. 


This one was in Illinois 


From a most humble beginning, it 
is now rated as one of the outstand- 
ing exhibitions in the country. Wher- 
ever it is presented, new attendance 
records are established. The Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers are proud 
to have been a part of this show from 
its inception. 

For the past three years the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers have 
featured a most attractive display 
in the Union Label and Industries 


Show—a carousel which incorporates 


In publicizing the union label, the Bakery Workers know that 
pretty girls, film stars and famous personalities don’t hurt 
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practically every known device in 
applied psychology for gaining atten- 
tion. It utilizes bright lights, color, 
rhythmic music, motion, plus out- 
standing cake decorators demonstra- 
ting their skills on the moving merry- 
go-round. Oh, yes, the element of 
chance is also involved as the carous- 
el periodically becomes a wheel-of- 
fortune. Attached to one of the up- 
rights supporting the canopy is an 
arrow which points to some person 
lucky enough to win one of the cakes 
that have been decorated on the 
merry-go-round. 

Perhaps the most colorful event 
in which the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers participate is the Tour- 
nament of Roses held each New 
Year’s Day in Pasadena, California. 
For the past five years the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers have had 
an entry in the world-famous Rose 
Parade. This union is the only labor 
organization sponsoring a float in 
this event. 

There is no way of fixing the num- 
ber of people who by one means or 
another witness the Tournament of 
Roses. There is always a crowd of at 
least 1,500,000 on hand to view this 
gigantic spectacle. An estimated 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 persons watch 
the parade on a national television 
hookup. The Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany says that more film is exposed 
during the course of the Tournament 
of Roses than for any other single 


event in the world. Then, too, news- 
reels, radio, newspapers and maga- 
zines carry the story of the Rose 
Parade to millions. 

The parade theme for this New 
Year’s Day was “Famous Books in 
Flowers.” The Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers selected “Simple 
Simon Mct a Pieman” as the title for 
their float. The entry featured two 
giant-sized figures of Simple Simon 
and the Pieman towering seventeen 
feet in height and replicas of the 
union label on flowered plaques. 
Four huge pies served as thrones for 
the lovely young bakerettes who have 
been associated with the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ entry over 
the years. Every section of the float 
which was visible to the spectators 
was covered with flowers or natural 
foliage, as this is a requirement of 
the Tournament of Roses Association. 


N EFFORT has been made in the pre- 
A ceding paragraphs to give some 
idea of the scope and value the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
attach to their union label program. 

It is a matter of record that where 
the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ union label has been introduced 
by a single firm in the face of other- 
employer opposition, the firm using 
the label has met with unqualified 
success as shown by production and 
sales figures. 

The success of the Bakery Workers’ 


union label program can be-| be 
measured in terms of the num!:er of 
labels used. In 1951 more tha: four 
billion labels appeared on the prod- 
ucts produced by members the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union. That was a 
good union label year. In 1953. how- 
ever, in excess of twelve billion union 
labels were used on bakery and con- 
fectionery products in the United 
States—12,008,083,000 to be exact. 
This was the result of an intensified. 
sustained label promotional 
program. 

This leaves only one conclusion. 
The union label is worth just as much 
as a local or international union de- 
sires it to be. To secure the use of 
the label and let it die for the lack 
of proper exploitation is to invite 
disaster. The emblem of an interna- 
tional union may then be held up to 
scorn by an employer and his reac- 
tion reflected in the membership. 

The key to any successful union 
label campaign is a sustained, enthu- 
siastic promotional program. The 
work of presenting the union label 
is never-ending, but it can be fun and 
serve to develop an esprit de corps 
within the membership of a union. 
The union label, backed by a dynamic 
campaign, is the keystone in a union’s 
Arch of Triumph—or, if it dies from 
lack of nourishment, a tombstone in 
memory of something that might 
have been great. 


union 


_ Nation Watches as George Meany Is Interviewed at Home 
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A. F. of L. President 
George Meany and Mrs. 
Meany (at right in this 
picture) appeared re- 
cently on Ed Murrow’s 
“Person to Person” pro- 
, telecast over the 
network. This 
photo was taken in the 
living room of the 
Meany home in Bethes- 
da, Maryland. Presi- 
dent Meany and Mrs. 
Meany answered ques- 
tions asked by Mr. Mur- 
row in New York. 
Among other things, the 
interviewer wanted to 
know whether a union 
plumber allows himself 
to be pressed into serv- 
ice in his own home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Meany 
both answered in the 
negative. “Tradition” is 
against it, the A. F. of L. 
president explained. 
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LABOR UN THE PATLIPPENES 


Things Should Be Better From Now On 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


A. F. of L. Representative in Asia 


pines a few years ago, nearly 

every rank-and-file Filipino 
whom I queried on trade union mem- 
bership said he would not join a un- 
ion “because the unions are all run 
by Communists, gangsters or racket- 
eers who take money from the boss- 
es.” At the time of that visit, the 
Minister of Labor was Jose Figueras, 
one of the most evil influences within 
the Quirino administration. Figueras 
used his post and government funds 
to build up unions subservient to his 
corrupt genius. 

Jose Figueras was a lush figure. 
During the Japanese wartime occupa- 
tion of the Philippines, this burly, 
pistol-packing person served. as Vice- 
Military Governor of Manila. Under 
him at the time were other collaborat- 
ing Filipinos who later were to emerge 
as powers on the waterfront. Figue- 
ras received intensive training in la- 
bor organization under a Japanese 
army that outlawed all unions. He 
learned his totalitarian lesson well. 

Under the old labor law of the 
Philippines, Jose Figueras could make 
or break unions almost at will. Un- 
ions which paid off and were friendly 
to this genial gangster were given all 
the breaks. Those which bucked him 


were attacked as “Communist” unions 


\ I first went to the Philip- 


| had their affairs muddled by Figue- 


fas and his agents. Under his leader- 
ship, a national company union called 


NACTU was formed. 

NACTU conventions included both 
employers and labor leaders. It would 
tow be embarrassing to list all the 
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Filipino labor leaders who engaged in 
the NACTU orgies which Figueras 
called “labor conventions.” The dif- 
ficulty with Figueras was that, as a 
Fascist, he was thoroughly anti-Com- 
munist. And so under the guise of 
negative anti-communism, Figueras 
prostituted the Filipino labor move- 
ment and did his best to make it im- 
possible for an honest and vigorous 
trade union movement to develop in 
the Philippines. 

The communism which Figueras 
fought was real. Before the war a 
small, left-wing-oriented group had 
started labor organization in the 
Manila area, but with the coming of 
the war dissident farmers in Pam- 
pagna joined with some of these lead- 
ers to form the Hukbalahap, or Anti- 
Japanese Resistance Army. During 
the long years of the war the Huks 
came under increasing Communist 
leadership. The Communist leaders 
grabbed as many guns as they could 
and used some against the Japanese, 
but they carefully buried most of the 
guns for future use. The Huks fol- 
lowed the same Moscow-directed pat- 
tern as obtained in Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia and Indo-China, where 
anti-Japanese Communist forces used 
the war to build up military strength 
for use after the war was over. 

At the end of the war, General Mac- 
Arthur chose not to disarm the Huks. 
In addition, as in Japan under the 
General, left wing and pro-Communist 
elements within the American Army 
set up the C.L.O. Prominent at that 
time in the Philippines were members 


of the Communist-led I.L.W.U. and 
the then pro-Communist National 
Maritime Union. C.L.O. grew rapid- 
ly under American sponsorship. It 
affiliated with the W.F.T.U., and in 
1947 A. F. of L.-C.1.0. funds sent to 
the Philippines to “aid Filipino la- 
bor” ended up in the form of a large 
building in Manila under the control 
of a group known as PHILAS, the 
chairman of which was fellow-traveler 
Cipriano Cid, a newspaper man. 

As Cid was also the chairman of the 
C.L.O., the Communist Party and its 
C.L.O. unit took over the building, 
and it soon became the Kremlin of 


the Philippines. 


HE REAL character of the C.L.O. 
je fully revealed when, after the 
1949 W.F.T.U. conference in Peking 
calling for guerilla war, the top lead- 
ers of the C.L.O. ran off to join the 
Huks in the hills and guerilla warfare 
in Luzon reached its all-time peak. 

The C.L.O. Hall was subsequently 
raided, most of the Politburo mem- 
bers were arrested and put on trial, 
and the hold of Communist leaders 
on Manila labor was broken for the 
nonce. Against this background it 
is easy to see how Figueras could 
ride the crest of the wave, screaming, 
“Down with communism!” Adolf 
Hitler came to power in the same 
fashion. 

Long before C.L.O., there had been 
a union known as the Union of Steve- 
dores. This was not a genuine trade 
union but a private hiring hall run 
by a group of Filipinos, many of 
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whom were out-and-out gangsters. 
When the I.C.F.T.U. mission to the 
Philippines visited one hall of the 
Stevedores in Manila during the sum- 
mer of 1950, the members of the mis- 
sion were amazed to see the number 
of sub-machine guns in the chairman’s 
office. The Filipino labor leader 
called it “fire-fighting apparatus,” an- 
other name for Capone-model “type- 
writers.” 

During the C.L.O. period many 
other union centers flourished, the 
leading one being the National Labor 
Union led by Eulogio Lerum and Jose 
Hernandez. N.L.U. combines many 
free local trade unions with quasi- 
company unions, is an affiliate of the 
I.C.F.T.U., and its main services are 
those provided by Attorney Lerum 
and his well-staffed office. 

During the past several years, out- 
siders have repeatedly tried to force 
“unity” on the Filipino labor move- 
ment. One of the major problems 
in bringing about unity is the develop- 
ment during the Jose Figueras period 
of a new trade union center in the 
Islands called the Free Workers Fed- 
eration and headed by Juan C. Tan, 
a young and militant Christian labor 
leader. 

Tan forged a new trade union cen- 
ter during 1950 after it became ap- 
parent that the existing organizations 
were company unions, corruption-rid- 
den, or under Communist control. 
By the summer of 1950, Tan had only 
2,000 dues-paying members, but three 
years later dues-paying membership 
was up to 30,000. Tan has signed 
some of the finest labor agreements 
ever designed in the Philippines, and 
the young and militant leadership has 
matured into seasoned trade union- 
ists who have led the best strikes in 
the Philippines and negotiated by far 
the best contracts. 

The American Embassy, which had 
described NACTU as “inspired by 
American principles of free trade un- 
ionism,” tried to promote unity of 
the trade union movement during 
1951. The attempt was a dismal fail- 
ure, for it was obviously impossible 
to unify militant, decent labor leaders 
on the one side with gangsters and 
pawns of Jose Figueras on the other 
side. 

Later, after the advent of the 
Mutual Security Agency, another 
American attempt to bring unity was 
made, this time by encouragement of 
a new trade union center called 
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PAFLU. Cipriano Cid, of the old 
C.L.0., became the new leader of 
PAFLU, which at the time of forma- 
tion was a creature of Val Burati, late 
chief of M.S.A.’s Labor Division in 
Manila. Burati seems to have com- 
pletely missed the boat in Manila, for 
PAFLU after three years has been un- 
able to bring any unity. Its own 
leaders have quarreled, and there has 
been one major split. 

The drive of Figueras to bring all 
labor under NACTU failed just as the 
attempt of the American government 
to encourage unity failed. Attempts 
such as these have failed to recognize 
the sometimes bitter rivalry among 
the several Filipino trade union lead- 
ers, the complete lack of unity on 
principles which is a prerequisite to 
any real labor unity and the over-all 
corrupting influence of Jose Figueras. 

Last summer Figueras resigned as 
Labor Minister and entered the race 
for Congress. During the campaign 
the Labor Division of M.S.A. did its 
best to demonstrate its high regard 
for the corrupt Figueras, while across 
the street the American Embassy care- 
fully avoided endorsing anyone. 
Figueras failed utterly. 


HANKS to the drive of the Free 

Workers Federation and decent 
elements in the Filipino Congress, it 
was possible to enact a new labor 
law in the Philippines during 1953. 
The new law contains some traps, 
but it is a far better approach to free 
trade union legislation than the former 
colonial-type law. Although the new 
law has flaws, it will permit the 
free organization of bonafide trade 
unions by such centers as the Na- 
tional Labor Union and the Free 
Workers Federation. As early as 
1951 the American Federation of La- 
bor criticized both Figueras and the 
old law and laid down principles 
which the new law accepts. 

By the end of 1953 the national 
election had been won by Ramon 
Magsaysay, an enemy of corruption 
and a friend of good government. 
Magsaysay is himself a worker. His 
pre-election pronouncements on labor 
were eminently sound. It can be ex- 
pected that there will be drastic 
changes on the labor front in the 
Philippines. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations have worked out a plan to 
recover the C.L.O. building, sell it 


and place the funds at the dispo..i of 
bonafide trade union centers i): the 
Philippines, thus reverting th. sift 
to its original purpose. 

The Free Workers, major i irzet 
for attack on the part of Jose F i-uer- 
as, can be expected to expand 
membership both in urban and rural 
areas. Tan and his second in com. 
mand, Eddie Nolasco, have concen- 
trated on the solid organization of 
bonafide unions in Manila capable of 
paying dues. The Free Workers Fed- 
eration has now built this base and 
can henceforth begin to expand into 
the provinces where the tenant farm- 
ers and landless workers—the bulk of 
the Filipino labor force—are located. 
This will be a direct challenge to the 
Huks and will forge a new path for 
a Filipino labor movement which hith- 
erto has been concentrated in Manila 
and a few other major urban areas. 

It should be stated that the leader- 
ship of the Free Workers Federa- 
tion is predominantly Christian, but 
the F.W.F. is not a Christian but a 
neutral union. It is not yet affiliated 
with the I.C.F.T.U. because it has so 
far failed to see any good to be re- 
ceived by such affiliation. Further, 
relations with the Asian Office of the 
I.C.F.T.U. have not been happy. The 
I.C.F.T.U. must overcome these dif- 
ficulties, for the F.W.F. is rapidly be- 
coming the outstanding and most 
militant trade union center in the 
Philippines. 

There is need today, as never be- 
fore, for real aid to the Philippine 
trade union movement in the form of 
labor education. Unfortunately, 
Thomas Flynn of the A. F. of L., who 
labored in Manila as labor informa- 
tion specialist of the American Em- 
bassy, was liquidated last August be- 
cause of the economy cuts of the new 
Administration. The post of labor 
attache in the Embassy has been 
abolished. 

To win more friends for the cause 
of freedom, the State Department 
ought to send a bonafide and well- 
known trade unionist to Manila to 
serve as labor attache. Another 
bonafide trade unionist should be sent 
to Manila to continue the necessary 
work of labor education. 

There is no need in the Philippines 
for any foreign salesman trying to 
peedle “labor unity” where labor 
unity either is impossible or is # 
this time inadvisable. But there 1s 4 
need for reputable, well-known and 
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bonafide American trade unionists 
who can learn from the Filipinos and 
share with them the priceless know- 
how learned in the United States 
through rank-and-file trade union ac- 
tivities. 

As bonafide trade unionism grows 
in the Philippines, particularly now 
that the new Magsaysay regime offers 
an end to corruption and coercion by 
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HE organization of white-col- 

lar workers is a question of 

great international importance 
not only to the non-manual workers 
themselves but also from the point 
of view of society as a whole. A well- 
balanced democratic development of 
our movement can hardly be achieved 
without the contribution of what in 
the earlier days was called “the mid- 
dle class,” though that expression 
may not apply to the social picture 
of today. 

It is obvious that the organization 
of non-manual workers has proceeded 
slowly all over the world. The basic 
reasons for this difference are clear 
and must be faced. First of all, non- 
manual workers in earlier days did 
not have to bear the same economic 
pressure as other workers. Secondly, 
they had not the same spirit of soli- 
darity within their particular occu- 
pations. 

There may be many explanations 
why white-collar workers have been 
dificult to organize, but there is cer- 
tainly one important reason why they 
are now more interested in trade un- 
ions than they used to be, and that 
is the economic pressure. At the 
same time there has been a growing 
interest in social questions and in 
some countries a greater political ac- 
tivity among the white-collar groups. 

It is easy to enumerate the psycho- 
logical obstacles which have stood in 
the way of trade union activities 
among white-collar workers. In the 
beginning they did not like to copy 
“ordinary” trade unions and their 
methods. They had to overcome 
their traditional social ambitions, and 
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the Ministry of Labor, the foundation 
for unity will be laid. True labor 
unity can come only through mutual 
trust between leaders and a basic 
agreement on the fundamental philos- 
ophy of the labor movement. One 
wonders in retrospect how far a Fili- 
pino labor attache in the United States 
would have gone fifty years ago in 
trying to make Samuel Gompers and 


Eugene Debs form a “united” labor 
movement, 

Today free labor in the Philippines 
is on the march. The world will be 
watching Manila and the provinces 
during 1954 to see whether the iead- 
ers of labor in the Philippines will ex- 
ploit to the fullest extent the op- 
portunity they now have to organize 
the unorganized. 


White-Collar Workers 


By VALTER AMAN 


Swedish Trade Union Leader 


the employers did not fail to stress 
the “key position” of the non-manual 
workers, thus trying to keep them 
from establishing unions. 

Necessity forced them to organize 
in any case, and the white-collar 
workers found that unions did not 
spoil the spirit of cooperation in of- 
fices or elsewhere but rather strength- 
ened it. In Sweden the employers’ 
organizations did not fight trade un- 
ionism among the white-collar work- 
ers, although a few individual em- 
ployers tried to do so. The central 
employers’ federation refused to 
make collective agreements with the 
non-manual employes, arguing that 
such an agreement was not a suitable 
instrument for this special field. 

That position is no longer main- 
tained. Everybody has found that 
collective agreements leave room for 
considerable variations. 

The right to organize has, of 
course, played a very important part 
in the history of trade unions. Re- 
grettable limitations of that right still 
exist for white-collar groups in some 
countries. In other countries, such 
as Sweden, there is no limitation, with 
the result that all civil servants, 
policemen and even officers in the 
armed forces have joined TCO, the 
Swedish trade union center for non- 
manual workers. 

For the white-collar workers them- 
selves it has gradually become clear 
that they can gain from being mem- 
bers of trade unions. Trade unions 
play an important part in the com- 
munity. As most groups act collec- 
tively to fight in defense of their in- 
terests—workers, farmers, producers 


and consumers—it is detrimental to 
the balance within society if such 
a large group as the non-manual 
workers should be without sufficient 
influence to improve their own con- 
ditions. 

When workers organize—and espe- 
cially under the rule that “birds of a 
feather flock together”—they take the 
first step to surrender a small portion 
oi their purely individual demands. 
The first step on the broad way of 
solidarity is taken. As their organi- 
zations grow they find the need for 
more and more consideration of their 
colleagues, and very often they turn 
from pure individualists to commu- 
nity-minded citizens. We can hardly 
form a social brotherhood, nationally 
or internationally, without men who 
have been educated in cooperation. 

In detail the problems of white- 
collar workers are different from 
those of other workers. The atmos- 
phere of work is not the same. Cus- 
toms and behavior show certain vari- 
ations. That may explain why in 
many countries it is so difficult to 
get joint unions or trade union cen- 
ters which include both manual and 
white-collar groups. 

To create national solidarity, it is 
of greatest value to have the different 
groups taught to put the principle of 
cooperation into practice. And that, 
of course, is easier if people are or- 
ganized together with others to whom 
they are and feel related. From an 
international point of view, trade un- 
ion work is of great importance be- 
cause the creation of international 
understanding demands a certain 
level of national brotherhood. 
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U.S. and Mexican trae 
union men in December 
Mexico City conference 


Unions of Two Countries 
Act on Wetback Influx 


By H. L. MITCHELL 


President, National Agricultural Workers Union 


N DECEMBER 14-16 a large 
delegation of American trade 
unionists met with a similar 


group of representatives of the free 
trade union movement of Mexico in 
an international conference to work 
out a program to solve some of the 
problems arising in both Mexico and 
the United States from the illegal 


entry of over 1,000,000 Mexican 
workers into this country each year. 

The conference was called by the 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and was 
held in the headquarters of the Con- 
federation .of Mexican Workers in 
Mexico City. The conference was at- 
tended by delegates from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the C.I.O. 
and the U.M.W.A. 

Those representing the American 
Federation of Labor were Serafino 
Romualdi, Latin American represen- 
tative; C. J. Haggerty, secretary, and 
Max Osslo, vice-president, California 
State Federation of Labor; Frank G. 
Van Portfliet, secretary, Colorado 
State Federation of Labor; Jerry Hol- 
leman, executive secretary, and A. C. 
McClellan, adviser, Texas State Feder- 
ation of Labor: Frank L. Noakes, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes; James Rodriguez, Amal- 
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gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen; and H. L. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, and Ernesto Galarza, vice-presi- 
dent, National Agricultural Workers 
Union. 

The conference agreed that the 
problem of the wetbacks was closely 
related, if not identical, to that of 
the legally imported Mexican work- 
ers employed in the United States 
under contracts approved by the gov- 
ernments of Mexico and this country. 
The delegates therefore approved the 
formation of a joint committee to 
seek improvements in the contracts 
of legally imported workers and to 
call upon the respective governments 
to include labor representatives in fu- 
ture negotiations for international 
agreements providing for the impor- 
tation of agricultural workers. 

Since the labor laws of Mexico pro- 
vide protection for agricultural work- 
ers while the labor laws of the United 
States generally exclude workers em- 
ployed in agriculture, the U.S. dele- 
gation approved a proposal submitted 
by the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers to seek the inclusion in fu- 
ture international agreements of the 
provisions of the Mexican laws which 


Workers from Mexico, just like 
other workers, deserve justice 
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protect agricultural workers, so that 
such workers legally imported into 
the United States may enjoy the bene- 
fits of the superior conditions pro- 
vided by law in their own country. 

The conference also called upon the 
respective governments to recognize 
the right of the trade unions not only 
to assist in negotiations but to par- 
ticipate in the supervision of workers’ 
contracts with their employers. 

It was further agreed that the Mexi- 
can members of the proposed joint 
trade union committee would insist 
that the government of Mexico apply 
sanctions against Mexican citizens 
who migrate illegally to the United 
States. Committee members from the 
United States will likewise seek 
amendments of American immigra- 
tion laws to provide penalties for U.S. 
employers who knowingly hire wet- 
hacks. 

The Mexico City conference ap- 
proved proposals outlining ways and 
means whereby the need for impor- 
tation of Mexican nationals may be 
determined in advance of recruitment. 
Matters affecting wage rates, hours, 
subsistence, housing, health and in- 
surance were discussed fully. 

Proposals were approved for the 
organization of agricultural workers 
in Mexico and the United States. It 


A, F. of L.’s Ernesto Galarza speaks at the Mexico City parley 


was urged that U.S. and Mexican un- 
ions in the same industry develop a 
method of transfer of union member- 
ship so that workers may enjoy full 
rights and privileges wherever they 
may be employed. Labor unions in 
each industry in Mexico and the 
United States were urged to establish 
and maintain contacts and exchange 


The Question of Wage Differentials 


(Continued from Page 15) 


not provide as significant a differ- 
ential as the 10 cents had been. 

“The recent B.L.S. study of occu- 
pational wage differentials also ex- 
amined regional and industry varia- 
tions in the spread of skill differentials. 
It found that, while the spread varies 
from city to city, the widest range is 
generally in the Southern cities, al- 
though some others, notably New 
York, do have differentials just as 
wide.” 

The article in the A. F. of L. re- 
search publication also says: 

“Size of the company does not ap- 
pear to have much effect on differen- 
tials. Small plants with less than 250 
workers tend to have the same dif- 
ferential patterns as medium-sized 
ones with 250 to 1,000 employes and 
large oes with over 1,000 workers. 

“Th e are wide variations in skill 
differe tials between industries. The 
BLS. study found a great diversity 
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in the twenty manufacturing indus- 
tries it surveyed. 

“The widest differentials were in 
the newspaper, malt liquor, paper- 
board container and box, and basic 
steel industries, where maintenance 
electricians received 50 to 90 per cent 
more than unskilled janitors. This 
was so, B.L.S. notes, not because un- 
skilled workers were being paid at 
less than generally prevailing rates, 
but rather because electrician pay 
levels in these industries had been 
moved up above average area rates 
for electricians. 

“The narrowest differentials were 
in such industries as industrial chem- 
icals, pulp, paper and paperboard, 
motor vehicle and _ motor-vehicle 
equipment, and petroleum refining, 
where maintenance electricians earned 
only some 28 to 35 per cent more than 
janitors. * * * 

“There is no fixed or predominant 


information concerning wages, hours 
and working conditions covered by 
collective bargaining. 

The suggestion was also made that, 
whenever possible, unions of Mexico 
and the United States should exchange 
visitors for the purpose of observing 
contract negotiations, policy meetings 
and other union activities. 


union policy on skill differentials. 
Many unions have preferred to con- 
centrate on large relative increases for 
the lower-paid workers. Some unions 
have in the last year or two decided, 
however, that increased narrowing of 
differentials affecting their member- 
ship has now justified special con- 
sideration for the higher-skilled work- 
ers. There have been more numerous 
instances of unions negotiating extra 
wage increases for skilled workers. 
“The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
estimated that since the end of wage 
controls in February, 1953, about one- 
third of negotiated wage increases 
have been designed to maintain or 
widen relative skill differentials. These 
increases have been negotiated on a 
flat percentage basis or in graduated 
cents-per-hour terms providing larger 
increases for higher-paid workers.” 
A major example of recent union 
effort to widen skill differentials is 
that of the Machinists at the big air- 
craft plants on the West Coast in late 
1952, the A. F. of L. research pub- 


lication’s article points out. 
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>Wage increases of $3 weekly retro- 
active to November 1 have been won 
for 2,500 members by Local 734, 
Bakery Drivers, in a contract with 
forty bread and cake bakeries in 
Chicago and vicinity. The higher 
pay benefits 2,500 members of the 
local. 


bWorkers at the Cosmos Imperial 
Mill, Hamilton, Ont., have chosen the 
A. F. of L. Textile Workers as their 
bargaining agent. The election was 
conducted by the Ontario Labor Re- 
lations Board. 


bLocal 997, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won an election at the General 
Electric plant in Danville, Ill. The 
union polled 315 votes to 240 for the 
C.1.0. Electrical Workers. 


>A wage increase and other contract 
improvements are included in a new 
agreement between Local 652, Paper 
Workers, and the Ottawa River Paper 
Company, Flint, Mich. 


>A wage increase, more liberal vaca- 
tions and other benefits have been won 
by the Machinists in a new contract 
with the John Ramming Machine 
Company, St. Louis. 
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Letter Carriers’ President Doherty hands over a check for millions collected for muscular dystrophy 
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bA $3.25 weekly wage increase and 
an improved vacation schedule are in- 
cluded in new contracts between 
Teamsters’ Local 233, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and the Cedar Rapids Bakery, 
the Colonial Baking Company and the 
Peterson Baking Company. 


bLocal 165, Upholsterers, has ended a 
month-long strike at the Indianapolis 
Chair Company, Aurora, Ind., gain- 
ing an increase amounting to 101% 
cents an hour and fringe benefits. 


bLocal 656, Paper Workers, has ob- 
tained a wage increase and other im- 
provements in an agreement with the 
Dixie Cup Company at Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


>The A. F. of L. Auto Workers have 
won an election at the Angelus Air- 
craft Corporation, Los Angeles, by a 
2 to 1 margin. 


>Wage increases have been won by 
Local 199, Meat Cutters, at the Libby, 
McNeil and Libby plant, Houston, 
Del. 


PbLocal 942, Retail Clerks, has won a 
representation election at the Mont- 
gomery Ward store, Vancouver, 
Wash., by a vote of 52 to 5. 





>The A. F. of L. Auto Workers have 
won bargaining rights at the Pomona, 
Calif., plant of the Cleveland Welding 
Company, a subsidiary of American 
Machine and Foundry, by a margin 
of better than 7 to 1. 


bLocal 87, United Hatters, has 
strengthened its contract with the 
Merrimac Hat Corporation, Ames- 
bury, Mass. A health fund and cor- 
rection of wage inequities are pro- 
vided in the new pact. 


bLocal 308, Office Employes, has 
reached an agreement with Peter 
Kiewit Sons Company at the atomic 
energy plant near Portsmouth, Ohio. 
The office workers will receive in- 
creases averaging 261% cents an hour. 


bLocal 2, Bakery Workers, Chicago. 
has negotiated a wage increase of 10 
cents an hour, retroactive to Noven- 
ber 22. The new agreement covers 
600 members employed at twelve 
wholesale bakeries. 


bLocal 770 of the Retail Clerks, Santa 
Monica, Calif., scored a television 
“first” with the signing of Drew Pear- 
son as a regular feature of the unions 
Sunday program. 
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Striking Norwalk hatters boiled when a picket was run down 


What Makes Norwalk’s Hatters Mad 


(Continued from Page 7) 


goes on twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week. There has hardly 
been a single defection since the strike 
began. The workers know they are 
striking for their jobs, their homes 
and mode of life, and they will not 
be beguiled or browbeaten into sub- 
mission. 

The company has now resorted to 
the courts in an attempt to break the 
strike. It has applied for an injunc- 
tion on the contention that the union 
is in restraint of trade in that, accord- 
ing to its claim, the union tried to stop 
the company from opening a plant 
outside of Norwalk. It makes a show 
of great indignation and argues that 
we try to interfere with its freedom to 
move about or to expand down South. 

As it happens, this just isn’t true. 
The union concedes the company’s 
legal right to move anywhere it wants 
to. We certainly have no bias against 
the South, for we have locals and 
members in the South as we have in 
the North, the East and the West. 

In appearances before the Federal 
and State Mediation Boards, I have 
stated openly that the United Hatters 


have no objections to the company’s 
efforts to move and expand its opera- 
tions in the South or anywhere else. 

© company can expand all it wants 
fo, as long as it does not throw our 
people out of work. It is the effort of 
the company to replace the skilled, ex- 
perience! workers of Norwalk with 
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raw, unskilled, sweated labor else- 
where that we object to. 

What the company really wants to 
do is to force its Norwalk workers to 
help it pull out of town piecemeal. It 
wants them to continue working while 
it breaks in new help at lower wages 
elsewhere, with the result that ulti- 
mately there would be no work and 
no jobs for them in Norwalk. This 
our Norwalk members have refused to 
do. They refuse to sign their indus- 
trial death warrant and hand it to the 
executioner. - 

In its maneuvers against the union, 
the company has engaged a lawyer 
who made his first reputation in the 
celebrated Danbury Hatters’ case. 
This legal atrocity led to a new con- 
cept and a new philosophy in Amer- 
ican society. The concept is that la- 
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bor is not something inert to be pack- 
aged and sold, but is the effort of a 
human being endowed with a soul and 
spirit. One cannot divorce a man’s 
work from his human entity, and Dan- 
bury’s hatters established in law that 
the labor of working people is not an 
article of commerce. 

Norwalk’s hatters seem destined to 
broaden and emphasize this concept. 
Norwalk’s hatters insist that working 
people themselves, and not merely 
their labor, are not chattels of com- 
merce to be rented, used and dis- 
carded like some outworn piece of 
machinery. 

Workers have a stake in their in- 
dustry. As long as an enterprise 
thrives and prospers, the workers who 
contribute to its prosperity have a 
moral equity in the establishment. 
They ought not to be deprived of their 
livelihood and left stranded in a ghost 
town to satisfy the greed of an em- 
ployer for cheap, sweated labor. This 
is the big, moral issue behind the Nor- 
walk strike, an issue which I’m sure 
all trade unionists will understand and 
support. 

In practical terms, the Norwalk 
fight is for job security. All that our 
members want from the company is 
an understanding that for the dura- 
tion of the next contract it will not 
pull the work away from them. If 
the Hat Corporation of America wants 
the Norwalk hatters to work for it, it 
will have to recognize its moral and 
legal obligations to them and meet the 
simple, elementary demand for job 
security. 

We propose to fight it out along 
this line as long as may be necessary. 
We know that we shall have the back- 
ing of the entire labor movement 
against the company that wants to 
turn the clock back to the dark days 
of the Danbury Hatters’ case. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Ore- 
gon—A very effective propaganda 
job has been 
done on the 
American people 
in respect to the 
term “secondary 
boycott.” Huge 
sums have been 
spent by the 
treasuries of anti- 
union employer 
forces in our country to create the 
impression that any and all secondary 
boycotts are anti-social and should be 
outlawed as a labor abuse. To listen 
to and read the vicious propaganda 
with which anti-labor forces have 
poisoned the thinking, for the time 
being, of the American people on the 
secondary boycott issue, one would 
think that all secondary boycotts are 
against the public interest. It is too 
bad that more people do not place 
themselves in the position of free 
workers who are asked to help, in the 
long run, to lower their own stand- 
ard of living by working on struck 
goods or by working on goods that 
in an earlier stage of production were 
produced under working conditions 
that endangered the health and safety 
or decent standard of living of other 
workers. As I have always said on 
the subject of secondary boycotts, 
there is a need to recognize within 
the law clear-cut distinctions between 
and among the operative facts of vari- 
ous types of secondary boycotts. The 
Taft-Hartley Law does not do that. 





John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State—Before military planning could 
be changed, the 
President and his 
advisers, the Na- 
tional Security 
Council, had to 
make some basic 
policy decisions. 
This has 
done. The basic 
decision was to 
depend primarily upon a great ca- 
pacity to retaliate, instantly, by means 
and at places of our choosing. Now 
the Department of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape our 


been 
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military establishment to fit what is 
our policy, instead of having to try 
to be ready to meet the enemy’s 
choices. That permits of a selection 
of military means instead of a multi- 
plication of means. As a result, it is 
now possible to get, and share, more 
basic security at less cost. We do not, 
of course, claim to have found some 
magic formula that ensures against 
all forms of Communist successes. It 
is normal that at some times and at 
some places there may be setbacks to 
the cause of freedom. What we do 
expect to ensure is that any setbacks 
will have only temporary and local 
significance because they will leave 
unimpaired those free world assets 
which in the long run will prevail. 
If we can deter such aggression as 
would mean general war, and that is 
our confident resolve, then we can let 
time and fundamentals work for us. 


Matthew Woll, A. F. of L. vice- 
president—The triumph in China of 
Mao Tse-tung, 
aided and abetted 
by Russian mili- 
tary prowess, did 
much more for 
communism in 
Asia than any- 
thing else. This 
Peiping prowess 
is founded not 
only on military power but on opium. 
Without the aid of opium, Chinese 
communism could never have won the 
position and influence it has won. 
Today more than ten provinces of 
Communist China are working at 
feverish speed in cultivating opium. 
The Mao dictatorship has ordered 
every Chinese farmer to set aside a 
part of his land for raising the opium 
poppy. Today Communist China 
dominates the world narcotics mar- 
ket. The money gotten through this 
sinister trade is used to finance Com- 
munist subversive and espionage ac- 
tivities throughout Asia. The so- 
called “All-China Federation of 
Labor” lives and “works” on the in- 
come obtained through the illicit 
opium trade. This is a disgusting situ- 
ation. But ugly as the picture is, it is 
revealing of the real nature of com- 
munism—especially of the Chinese 





variety—which so many American 
“experts” on the Far East once hailed 
as a Chinese form of “agrarian re- 
form.” There is a great moral les<on 
to be drawn from this terrible situ- 
ation. Communism in any form is 
anti-moral and anti-human. The deg- 
radation and destruction of the in- 
dividual are the basic aims of the 
Chinese, Russian and every other ex. 
pression of totalitarian communism. 
Communism is a deadly drug which 
thrives through the sale of opium. 


William Schoenberg, president, Ce- 
ment, Lime and Gypsum W orkers—It 
is the opinion of 
our organization 
that compulsory 
arbitration is not 
a solution to any 
of the problems 
that arise in 
labor - manage- 
ment relations, 
This position has 
long been maintained by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as well as 
our organization. It is based on the 
premise that compulsion has no place 
in a democratic society. We go as 
far as rejecting the term “compul- 
sory arbitration” as being a contra- 
diction in terms. Arbitration in its 
true sense requires a voluntary sub- 
mission, thereby eliminating any 
thought of compulsion. The term 
“compulsory arbitration” seems to 
have become popular with the estab- 
lishment of the New Zealand and 
Australian labor courts. It is the New 
Zealand and Australian plans that we 
wish to avoid. Under these plans. 
wages, hours and working conditions 
are set by courts. In so doing they 
practically eliminate free collective 
bargaining. This situation developed 
only after the adoption of compulsory 
arbitration legislation. Since free col- 
lective bargaining is a basic principle 
of the American labor movement, and 
since compulsory arbitration violates 
this principle, we cannot see how, 
under any condition, labor could sup- 
port compulsory arbitration. Doing 
so would be compromising principles, 
and that is the prelude to degenera- 
tion. For a healthy, democratic so 
ciety, free collective bargaining must 
prevail. The government’s job is only 
to police the relationship between 
labor and management, making sure 
that constitutional rights are not v!0 
lated. It has no right to jucze the 
merits of any dispute. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN . 


The tet-Tovether- 


so he could do his homework. 
Edith, his sister, was in the 
room. She was frowning. 

“It’s the new year all right, and 
there are ever so many new things to 
think about,” she said, grimacing. 

“For instance?” asked her brother. 

“I’m thinking right now about the 
annual get-together of our Junior Un- 
ion and the Hillside local. Didn’t 
you know I was asked to serve as 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee?” Edith raised her eyebrows. 
“Want to offer a few suggestions be- 
fore you get lost in your math? I 
could do with some bright ideas.” 

“You’ve come to the right person,” 
Sam admitted, “but the Bright Ideas 
section is closed now. Come back in 
an hour.” And with a flourish and 
a smile Sam put up his little desk 
marker reading: QUIET—MAN WORK- 
ING. 

Edith curled up in a corner of the 
davenport. She took out her note- 
book and pencil. She began to list 
the things to be done in order to carry 
out the work of her committee. She 
checked the names of her members 
and their duties. She made a few 
notes of suggestions which had been 
presented at the meeting held the day 
before. Then she snapped her note- 
book shut. 

“I'm going over to Buzzy’s for a 
little while,” Edith said. “I’ll be back 
in half an hour.” 

“Or an hour,” said Sam. “Just so 
you get back before I’m sent over to 
bring you home. Now scat! I have 
work to do.” 

It was cold and windy outdoors. 
Edith ran most of the way to her 
chum’s home. Even in that short 
journey of one block her cheeks be- 
came as red as ripe tomatoes. 

“Hello, Edith,” said Buzzy. “You 
look like something the wind blew in. 
What's new?” 

“Plans for the get-together,” an- 
swered Edith. “The date is fixed and 
the place. Most of the program is 
ready too, and both our local and the 


S*. was setting up the card table 


Hillside local are looking forward to 
a grand meeting. But somehow, Buz- 
zy, I feel jittery. I want it to be the 
best joint meeting we’ve ever had, 
especially since this is our first winter 
meeting. The summer picnics have 
always been fun, but this time the 
theme is along more serious lines. 
And I do want it to be a success.” 

“I think it is possible to have a 
good time and still work in a little 
serious business,” said Mrs. Peake, 
Buzzy’s mother. 

“That’s right, Edith. It’s going to 
be an all-day meeting, so there will be 
plenty of time for work and play.” 

“So far,” said Edith, “our commit- 
tee agrees on everything that we have 
planned. The discussion topics are 
practically settled, and the suggestions 
the Hillside people made have all been 
worked into the program. And two 
weeks from now it will all be over.” 
Edith smiled and sighed. 

“That being the case, let’s relax 
with some hot chocolate,” proposed 
Mrs. Peake. “Come on to the kitchen, 
girls.” 

The visit lasted nearly an hour, as 
Sam had foreseen. When Edith was 
home again, Sam told her: 

“If I’m to serve as your secretary, 
I want to know it so I can plan my 
day accordingly. Here are a few of 
the numbers you are to call back. 
Here, take these numbers and get on 
the phone.” 

As Edith glanced at the five num- 
bers, she gasped. Three of them were 
from the Hillside exchange. One was 
Corry Blake’s number—Corry, the 
Junior Union president. The last 
number was that of the Junior Un- 
ion’s counselor, Mr. Davison. 

“What did they say, Sam?” 

“They all said it was urgent, and 
they all acted like it was a matter of 
life or death. If I were you, I'd call 
Mr. Davison first. He was the only 
calm one of the bunch.” 

“Oh, me!” wailed Edith. “I just 
know it’s some catastrophe about the 
get-together. What shall I do, Sam?” 

“Find out what’s up,” he answered 


quietly. “No use going into a tailspin 
until you know the score.” 

“Well, here goes,” she said. 

She dialed the number of Mr. Davi- 
son. There was a busy signal. She 
hung up. She went to the kitchen and 
swallowed some cold water. Then she 
dialed the number again. 

“Still busy,” she announced trag- 
ically. 

“So what?” said Sam. “Maybe 
he’s talking to some gabby individual 
about the weather.” 

“Oh, Sam! This isn’t any time to 
be making jokes. I do wonder what 
is wrong. Do you think he’s still 
talking?” 

“How do I know? Try it again.” 

She did. This time she was an- 
swered by Mr. Davison’s hearty voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Davison. Edith Mills 
talking. Sam said you wanted me to 
call you back.” 

“That’s right. I received a call 
about an hour ago from Pat Lally, 
president of the Hillside local. He 
tells me the date we had figured on 
is out. It seems there is to be some 
special school celebration, Homecom- 
ing Day, that Saturday. Their mem- 
bers won’t want to miss it. He won- 
ders if we can change the date to the 
Saturday before or the Saturday 
after.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Edith. “Mr. 
Davison, I'll call my committee right 
away and see if we can meet this 
evening. If so, I'll call you back later 
at your home—if it’s all right with 
you.” 

The girl and Mr. Davison conversed 
a few minutes longer, and then she 
rang off, only to start telephoning the 
seven members of her committee. 

TO BE CONTINUED 





» » The American Federation of 
Labor will be glad to send worth- 
while free literature about labor 
to any girl or boy who is interested. 
To obtain this free material, please 
mail your name and address to 
Junior Union, 901 Massachusetts 


Ave. N. W., Washingten 1, D. C. 
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Coming Soon! 
ANOTHER GREAT UNION LABEL SHOW! 


The World’s Greatest Labor-Management Exposi- 
tion—the 1954 edition of the famous A. F. of L. 
Union Label Industries Show—will open on Thurs- 
day, April 1, at the Pan-Pacific Auditorium in Los 
Angeles. Raymond F. Leheney of the Union Label 
and Service Trades Départment, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, promises that this year’s show will be 


“the greatest attraction ever offered.” You have 
always wanted to visit fabulous Southern California. 
Why not plan to be in Los Angeles during the first 
week in April? You and your family will hugely 
enjoy the exciting, educational Union Label Indus- 
tries Show. The fiesta spirit will prevail! Make it a 
date! This is one show you will remember forever! 


It is expected that the crowds 
this year will be larger 


than ever before. 


Previously the World’s Greatest 
Labor-Management Exposition has 

been staged in Chicago, Philadel- 

phia, Cleveland, Boston, Cincinnati, 

St. Louis, Minneapolis and Milwau- 

kee. Each year the show has been 

bigger and better than before. And 

this year’s show, says Secretary 

Leheney of the Union Label and 

Service Trades Department, will be 

the best one by a very wide margin. Do you 
have any questions about the show? Would you 
like to have some tickets for yourself and your 
family and friends? For prompt action, write 
today to Mr. Leheney at the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department’s headquarters, 100 
Indiana Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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